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LE ettets 


Billboards and Other Problems 


I want to express my enthusiasm for 
Roger Peterson's discussion of our bill 
board problem in the March-April 1957 
issue Of Audubon Magazine. Our mod 
ern industry has developed with an en 
thusiasm that overlooks the growing 
sensitiveness of people. The time will 
come when people will resent the empty, 
yretty words in modern advertising, and 
especially when they are kept captive in 
places like modern highways. 

Just recently has come an appeal for 
help from the Michigan United Con 
servation Clubs. The wholesome com 
munity at Port Sheldon is about to be 
overwhelmed with an electrical estab 
lishment and the ashes of millions of 
tons of coal. We have the same problem 
throughout our country, where devotees 
of a single rigid line of thought want to 
put beautiful country under water. All 
of this, laying waste our country, is done 
in the name of progress. 

[he billboard problem is especially 
dangerous because it is so insidious that 
it may confuse those of us who are the 
least bit unwary. We are called names 
meant to be most derogatory, such as 
“crusading conservationists’ and “those 
bird watchers.”’ But I am sure the time 
will come when it will be more gener 
ally understood that watching birds is a 
sign of progress in human affairs 

Ovaus J]. MURIE 
Director 
The Wilderness Society 
Moose, Wyoming 


Territorial Behavior of a Towhee 


Len Howard, in her book, “Birds as 
Individuals,” describes an English black 
bird carrying leaves in its bill as a 
threat device in a territorial dispute. On 
March 22, in the Georgia Piedmont re 
gion, I saw a male eastern towhee doing 
this. There was no doubt that a terri 
torial dispute was involved; this behav- 
ior is a regular feature of early spring, 
and it is easy to watch in this species. 
The bird did not retain the leaf in its 
bill long, but dropped it, and flew at the 
“intruding” male, which fled. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Department of Philosophy 
Emory University 
Emory University, Georgia 


Comment 


Dr. Hartshorne has described an ac- 
tion which is known to specialists in 
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the study of animal behavior as a “‘dis- 
placement activity.” Apparently birds 
that are emotionally disturbed over a 
situation confronting them—a situation 
which causes the bird to be torn be- 
tween two “drives,” or desires — will 
often perform an act that seems irrele- 
vant to the situation. However, the act 
(in this example, the towhee picking up 
a leaf), may be recognized as a “threat”’ 
by the other bird, and it will be driven 


away The Editor 


Painted Buntings 


[he item about the painted buntings 
at Fort Pierce, Florida, in the January 


February 1957 issue of Audubon Maga 


ine P )2) was very interesting 

I have several of these beautiful little 
birds around my feeding stations; they 
have been here since early December, 
1956 

On my back porch, about a yard from 
my door, I have a feeder which I usu 
ally keep exclusively for the cardinals, 
putting only sunflower seeds in it. Since 
the arrival of the painted buntings I 
am putting parakeet seed and mixed 
wild bird seed in this feeder and the 
buntings have become tame enough to 
use it, sometimes right along with the 
cardinals. Ordinarily the cardinals fight 
any other birds that land on this par 


ticular feeder, but they seem very will 
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ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ing to share the feed with the painted 
buntings. 

As I recall from other years, the bunt 
April 


EBRIGHT 


ings stay here until early 
ANNABEL 
Miami, Florida 


Birds Striking Picture Windows 


interest in the 

April 14 the 
birds 
being killed by the picture windows in 
the newer homes. We have had trouble 
only during the spring and fall migra- 
tions of the warblers. We have found 


I read with much 
New York 


column 


Times for 


about the numbers of 


the best remedy at those times has been 
to put long streamers of brightly-colored 
ribbons—red or gold, or what have you 

high upon each side of the windows 
so that any breeze will keep them mov- 


ing in front of the glass 


Hope this may 
help someone 
Mrs. WINIFRED S. JONES 


Wayzata, Minnesota 


Screened Feeders Prevent Mold 


Like many others, we have had, over 
the years, considerable trouble with wet 
and moldy seed in our bird feeders, with 
its consequent threat to birds of deadly 
infection from the fungus, Aspergillus 
This year, however, we made 
air to flow through 
them from all sides, and have had no 
trouble at all. It may be that some of 


fumigatus 
trays which permit 


your readers may like to copy the trays. 
full-width 
screening. The 


The seed was spread on 


finest mesh window 


screening was fixed taut on wooden 


strips, which, in turn, were affixed to 
end strips. The corners of the tray were 
raised about half an inch off the ground 
on pegs at each corner, thus permitting 
the air to get through everything. One 
tray, intended for the top of the stone 
terrace wall, was made to fit the width 
of the wall and held in place by slightly 
longer pegs so it would not blow off. 
During the winter we added a sloped 
roofed shelter to keep the snow from 
the seed. The birds were a little timid 
about going into the shelter at first, 
but gradually became used to it and 
ended the winter feeding there constant- 
ly with the gray squirrels, which found 
it very easy to use 

We probably lost a good deal of seed 
which blew away, but since it landed 
on the terrace it was easily consumed 
by the birds 
scratching for it in the snow 


which seemed to enjoy 


Mrs. Georce P. MILMINE 


Lakeville, Connecticut 


Comment 


For information about 


fumigatus 


ispergillus 


infection (sometimes called 


Aspergillosus, or “brooder pneumonia”’) ; 

how it infects birds at feeders, and how 

to prevent it, see “Letters,” Audubon 

Magazine, January-February 1956, pp 

2-4, and the May-June 1956 issue, p. 98 
The Editor 


Comfort to a Shut-in 


As a shut-in, I am no longer able to 
observe birds as I used to, so Audubon 
Magazine brings me much that is of 
interest in the bird world, and I cer 
tainly would not want to miss an issue. 

ALICE HABERBERG 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


A Friend of the Key Deer 


I've received many letters from mem 
bers of the National Audubon Society 
throughout the United States, who read 
the articles you wrote in Audubon Mag- 
azine about the Key deer herd that 
needed help. Thanks for all of your 
help to bring the little animals’ problem 
to their attention. 

I'd like to thank all the members, too, 
for taking time to write to Congress and 
to me. 

It looks like the historical and rare 
Key deer will finally be left to survive 
and roam on the same land that Colum 
bus saw them on so many years ago. 

Sincerely your friend in conservation 

GLEN TRYON ALLEN 
Miami, Florida 


Comment 


Many of our readers will remember 
16-year-old (now 17-year-old) Glen T. 
Allen, an Eagle Scout of Miami, Flor- 
ida, an account of whom we published 
in “Nature in the News,” Audubon 
Magazine, p. 227, September - October 
1956 issue. Glen has worked hard to 
arouse public interest to establish a per- 
manent refuge for the Key deer, and, 
as of this writing, it looked as though 
Congress would pass the Key Deer Ref 
uge bill. If the bill passes, we shall not 
only establish the future of the Key 
deer, but will have had an example of 
what youthful courage, sympathy for 
wildlife, and high ideals, can help us 
accomplish.—The Editor. 


Likes Teale Article 


I am enclosing a letter addressed to 
Mr. Edwin Way Teale concerning his 
article entitled, “Land Forever Wild,” 
which appeared in the May-June 1957 
issue of the Audubon Magazine. Since 
I do not have his address, will you be 
kind enough to send this letter to him 
as, in my opinion, it is the best article 
ever written on the subject of the pres- 
ervation of wild areas. 

Epwin T. Gooprince 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Continued on Page 185 
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Questions for Self-Appointed 
Conservationists 


By Ernest Swift* 


HAT is conservation? What are 
What is re- 
There is no 


natural resources? 
sources management? 
hard and fast point of beginning, no 
common denominator. 


Attendant to any terminology 
having to do with our natural re 
sources—soil, water, minerals, tim- 
ber, and wildlife—it can be said with 
considerable factual proof that there 
has been a staggering amount of mis- 
management, inexcusable waste, and 
manhandling of those re 
I say this in spite of any 
that be forth- 


coming to the contrary. 


general 
sources. 


testimonials may 


Several thousands of years ago a 
man named Solomon, reputed to 
have built a 
temple to exalt his ego. To ac- 
complish this he cut down the cedar 
forests of Lebanon, and in so doing, 
set in motion the processes of land 
erosion that have cursed that land 
up to the present day. Much of the 
land has been washed away to bed- 
rock. Multitudes suffer long afte 
the seekers of glory, pomp, and 
have returned to dust. 


profound wisdom, 


powel! 


The 
tecting 


entire pro 


falls 


which 


philosophy of 
and resources 
within the 


people as individuals are willing to 


using 
realm of values 
place on them; and no two individ 
uals use the same measuring stick. 
What 
dains In 


one man values another dis 


weighing values some 


would forego paved roads, TV, and 
bathtubs to preserve wilderness and 
ducks. Others 


sacrifices to preserve 


would 
the 


wetlands for 
make no 
primitive elements of the universe 
\ vast majority are stupid enough 
to think This 
element of the 
to preserving the 
America. He 


they can have both. 


last mankind poses 


greatest danger 
last segments of native 
wants wilderness but also wants ac 


cess roads. He wants duck hunting 
but is willing to be bribed by agri 
cultural subsidies to drain his marsh 


exterminate the duck. 


\ CONSERVATION 


land and 


WHO IS 


*Mr. Swift Executive Director, National 
Wildlife Federation, Washington, D. C. His edi- 
torial appeared originally in Conservation News 
(official publication of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration), issue of March 1, 1957, and is reprinted 
herein with Swift's permission The Editor 
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IST? Is he the dickey-bird lover—or 
the plain farmer who does a con- 
scientious job of erosion control? Is 
he the man who finds spiritual ful- 
fillment on a 
or is he the man who would 


wilderness canoe 
stream 
harness the stream for kilowatt hours, 
and maintain his act is the conserva- 
tion of hitherto wasted power? Is 
he the man who finds delight in 
fishing a crystal clear lake—or the 
who runs his industrial waste 
into the lake proclaims his 
humanity to man because he fur- 
nishes work and therefore security 
for mankind? 


man 
and 


Is he the practical barbershop 
biologist who scoffs at all “the scien- 
tific stuff’ about land ecology, but 
who would not give up his electric 
razor for a clear-running stream? Is 
he the bureaucrat with the billion 
dollar ambition, who stands before 
a congressional committee and pom- 
pously informs them that reclaiming 
western desert at $3,000 an acre is a 


n Neat Page 
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Identification is the bird watchers 
ultimate test of binocular perform- 
ance. And it is here that the qual- 
ity of a Nikon best proves itself — 
thanks to the Nikkor optics. 
Superb image definition seeks out 
telltale shapes and field markings; 
unmatched color correction shows 
that specie-identifying hue or tinge; 
haze-piercing clarity produces a 
brilliant image — even on dull, 
overcast days. 

Best of all, the optical quality of a 
Nikon Binocular permits you to 
bird for hours and hours, without 
eyestrain and without fatigue. 
Ask to see Nikon Binoculars 
‘Featherweight’ Mikron Series. 
There are none finer—at any 
price! Prove it yourself. For free 
booklet, “Simple Tests” — showing 
how you can judge binocular qual- 
ity — write to Department AM-7. 
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Birding enthusi- 

asts rate it tops from dawn 

to dusk. Lightweight, wide field 
of view, coated optics. Fast, center 
focusing. Lifetime guarantee 
against defects in workmanship or 
materials. Complete with leather 


case. 


Write for FREE booklet “How to Select The 
Right Binecuiar”, or see vour dealer 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. 
swrer Dept. A-5 Boston 25, Mass. 


WORLD'S FINEST WEATHER & OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


eyes of on owl 


Fluid-Action 


MILLER HEAD 


PRO-16 TRIPOD 


* Custom top available for Cine-Special 
* Adapter plate for Pro-Junior Tripod 
* Servicing and repairs 


Model ""D" HEAD 


Model"'D" & PRO-16 TRIPOD $240.00 
Sturdy fiber carrying case. . .$19.95 


U.D. PHOTO ENGINEERING 
Box 25761, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Phone GRanite 7-4570 


When writing advertisers 


good sound investment for the Uni- 
ted States taxpayer? 

Is he the man who condemns the 
paper mill companies for chewing 
our beautiful forests into pulp—but 
refuses to admit their incentive for 
operation is the ever-pressing de 
mand for more commodities? Is he 
the man who collects subsidies for 
draining his farm which he _ pur- 
chased to reduce his income tax? Is 
he the man who never violates a 
game law—but runs raw sewage from 
his house into a nearby gully? Is this 
the man who stands up at his weekly 
knife-and-fork club and sings, “I 
love thy rocks and rills, thy woods 
and templed hills” 

Yes, this is the man we are seek- 
ing, who sings this tuneful lie. He is 
neither a saint nor an unmitigated 
sinner; but a mingling of both. He 
Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. He is the individual 
who protesses to love his country 


is your neighbor; he is Dr. 


and honestly believes that he does 
but never-the-less he is selling it 
down the river. He is “Mr 


can Citizen! 


Ameri 


By and large he is intelligent. He 
is well educated by world standards. 
His sin is not ignorance; it is worse. 
It is indifference 

Chere is developing, however, a 
broadening concept. As the tempo 
of utilization compounds at an ac 
celerating speed, battle lines are 
more sharply drawn. As populations 
increase, living space decreases and 
leads to frustration. The halls of 
Congress resound in debate as to 
who will prosper from the fruits of 
the earth. Putting it simply, who 
will get what through the power of 
political force? 

What constitutes the fulcrum that 
balances the exigencies of man’s sur- 
vival? Down through the millenium, 
civilization’s elusive goal has been 
to evolve a pattern of ethics, but, 
though set forth in the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount, the stark simplicity of right 
and wrong is still unpalatable. Yet 
through thousands of years and the 
travail of broken hopes, corrupt gov 
ernments, fanatic ideologies, and 
abused lands, mankind has advanced 
only to dissipate his advance and 
fall back into decay and sometimes 
legradation 

The American Revolution was the 
beginning of one more venture in 
self-government Che Constitution 


with its Bill of Rights set forth man’s 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


inalienable right to a government of 
his own choosing. 

But for all this struggle for human 
achievement, as yet man has not 
reached a point of ethical behavior 
in the husbandry of natural re- 
sources. Because resources are prop- 
erty, it is assumed they require no 
ethical evaluation. 

Those who have envisioned the 
earth’s resources as the raw stuff 
from which a lasting civilization may 
be forged are few indeed. Life is a 
mosaic of such minute pieces that 
few comprehend it in their elemental 
struggle to survive. Labor unions 
and management wage herculean 
struggle over fringe benefits, a yearly 
guaranteed wage, hours of work, 
but give no whit of thought to the 
materials that are needed to sustain 
the mills. Though the elements of 
the earth are their life blood, they 
know it not. 

Congressmen preen their feathers 
when government-subsidized welfare 
is mentioned, but never ponder as to 
how much soil erosion is being 
stopped by a social security number. 
Minimum wages never put out a 
forest fire, and unemployment com- 
pensation does not clean the sludge 
out of the river. 

Our structure of government, our 
social philosophies, and the hus- 
bandry of our national resources 
are one and inseparable. They are 
elements basic to the perpetuity of 
an enlightened civilization. They 
must be geared to a common pur- 
pose, keeping in mind that a nation 
is only as strong as the individuals 
of which it If the in- 
dividuals are surely, 
they represent a selective group. If 
America is to survive, mediocrity is 
not good enough. Today's attitude 
toward life does not emphasize this 


is composed. 
strong, then, 


credo. Our present welfare state does 
not exact sufficiently severe penalties 
for mistakes and lack of vigilance. 
We are no longer selective. 

We not only tolerate mediocrity; 
we allow thousands to capitalize on 
it. Certainly the 
strosities which have been developed 
are not the entire answer, as they 
too closely typify the pagan god best 
known in American 
‘The Fast Buck” 
shipped today instead of the Trinity 
in the American household. 

The issue is simple: HAS AMER- 
ICA THE WILL TO SURVIVE 
AND ENDURE? -~THE END 


industrial mon- 


parlance as 
which is wor- 
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This beautiful instrument was made for 
you and your family to enjoy for a lifetime 
and more. It is the De Luxe Model Questar, 
the world’s only multi-purpose telescope, and 
is here shown as you might use it for ob- 
serving from your porch or garden table, 
with a camera attached ready for pictures. 

Questar will reach out and bring the 
world to your eye with simple ease and 
great convenience. A built-in finder telescope 
of 4X and 8X provides a field of view wider 
than that of binoculars to aid you in locat- 
ing objects for examination with the 40, 80 
and 160 powers at your command with 
Questar’s finger-flick levers. 

You and your family have probably never 
used such great powers before, for such can 
only be attained by perfect full-size astro- 
nomical telescopes. The major Questar mir- 
acle is that just such a telescope, of 7 feet 
effective focal length, has actually been 
compressed, by optical folding, into Ques- 
tar’s 8-inch barrel. The first break-through 
in optical science in 200 years makes this 
possible with Questar’s new kind of optics, 
the catadioptric or mixed lens-mirror system. 

The minor miracle is that such clear defi- 
nition can originate in an instrument so de- 
lightfully compact, for the 612-pound De 
Luxe Questar weighs only 101% pounds in 
its handmade English leather case, a com- 
plete portable observatory in '% cubic foot. 
It is electrically driven to follow the stars 
in their courses, and has every refinement 
of great observatory instruments, giving 
rock-steady images to an observer comfor- 
tably seated in a restful posture. Indeed, if 
you have ever thought to observe the heav- 
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ens, no instrument so frees you from the 
problems of storage, moving and setting-up 
that burden owners of conventional single- 
purpose telescopes. We are told few photo- 
graphs exist of bird flights across the moon. 
Since Questar will deliver an image of the 
moon .570 inches in diameter, and hold it 
steady on the groundglass of a 35 mm. 
camera for hours on end, we should think 


We guarantee that with any Questar 
you can read this page at 300 feet with 
80 power. This test can serve you as a 
simple measure of performance. We made 
it outdoors December 12, 1956, a dark, 
rainy day. Weston meter read only 300 
on brightest part of sky. 


it no great problem to expose a film at, say, 
1/100 second as a flight comes into view. 

The Questar idea is to make a telescope 
that will always be more fun to use in more 
different ways than were hitherto possible. 
That is why Questar has broken so sharply 
with tradition, and in the breaking has been 
awarded more basic patents than any tele- 
scope in history. Your children and your 
friends will be thrillea to see the new world 
of long-distance microscopy that only Ques- 
tar can open to them. And if you take 
pictures, remember that Questar is a veri- 
table Big Bertha of telephoto lenses for 35 
mm. work, with the enormous focal length 
of 1077 mm., 21 times longer than normal, 
with an area enlargement of no less than 
441 times. This is indeed great power, and 
puts you at one leap into that big league 


Blue Heron in shadow more than 200 
feet distant. Note great depth of focus. 


where steadiness of air alone may deter- 
mine how sharp your pictures are. 

Questar will read a watch at % mile, 
and resolve detail of feathers at several 
hundred feet. There are no rainbows of 
false color at any power or distance. We 
believe that Questar’s exquisite sharpness 
makes it the world’s most powerful general 
observation ’scope, a keen rapier whose 89 
mm. aperture was chosen carefully as that 
golden mean in size which would most ef- 
ficiently pierce the air through which we 
look. To control this power, this ability to 
resolve detail, built-in accessories engage by 
finger-flick levers, and sweet-feeling slow- 
motion drives provide unerring rock-steady 
aim with simplicity and comfort. 

We make each Questar as though our life 
depends upon it, because, of course, it does. 
It is no production job, for each is hand-made 
and hand-fitted of the finest parts obtain- 
able, and we are proud of every one. Ques- 
tar is an engine-lathe toolroom job, a tough 
and able little citizen. And with the deep 
warm blue of its sapphire-plated star chart 
setting off the silver textures of its honest 
metals, you may find it, as have so many 
others, the most beautiful instrument you 
have ever seen. 

The De Luxe Questar, complete with 2 
eyepieces, electric drive, sidereal clock, 
clamp and slow motions, solar filter, finder 
and imported leather case, sells for $995 
postpaid. Easy payment plan form and lit- 
erature available on request. 


QUESTAR CORPORATION 


Box 35 * New Hope, Pennsylvania 
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“Birdsmanship” 


The British Stephen 
Potter, is the chief protagonist of an 
art at which many Englishmen seem 
peculiarly 
Conversation.” 


humorist, 


adept—‘‘Intimidation by 
Potter's first book, 
subtitled ‘The 
Art of Winning Games without Ac 
tually Cheating” tells you how to 
throw your partner off his game. His 
“Lifemanship,” lays 
down the various methods by which 


“" yamesmanship,” 


second work, 
the full-blown ignoramus can take 
the field successfully against highly 
placed experts in travel, art, litera 
ture, typography, and military af 
It was inevitable that 

manship” should be developed 


fairs. sirds 


One practitioner whom I will 
not name, rapidly rose to the vic« 
presidency of his local natural his 
tory society by employing this sub 
tle form of bluff. But you cannot 
outplay the real pundits for long 
Il remember, on one of my trips to 
England, of being accused of this 
borderline practice. James Fishe 
and I were driving to Scotland when 
we saw, 
hawk 

brought binoculars to bear on the 
Now, in 


usually yell out “Buteo,”’ 


perched against the sky, a 
Jamming on the brakes, we 


America, we 
“Falcon,’ 


silhouette. 
or “Accipiter,” narrowing the bird 
down to its group, and then we 
pronounce it a red-tail, red-shoulder, 


or what-not In this instance, | 


quickly announced, “It’s a buteo.’ 
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Fisher replied, Good bit of birds- 
manship, Sir!” 

Too late I recalled that in Britain 
they have only one buteo—Buteo 


buteo, the common buzzard. I! 
should simply have called it a buz 
zard in the first place. 

Although Stephen Potter himself 
is a good birdsman and has written 
on this theme in “One-upmanship,” 
my favorite version is the one which 
Bruce Campbell published in Bird 
Notes, the publication of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds 
(England’s counterpart of the 
N.A.S.) much the 
Audubon audience would enjoy this 


dissertation I intended to present it 


Realizing how 


here, only to find that Joseph Hickey 
had already given it at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Society for 
Ornithology and planned to reprint 


it in the Passenger Pigeon,* official 
publication of the W.S.O. Inasmuch 
as there is not a great overlap in the 
two audiences, I decided to go ahead 
With the author’s kind 
permission and that of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, 
I hereby present the official version, 
translated from the original Olde 
English and adapted for a U.S. audi- 
ence by J. J. Hickey and further 
amended by myself. 


“BIRDSMANSHIP” 
by Bruce Campbell 


regardless. 


(With acknowledgment to the 
Master Potter) 


An interest in birds is today al- 
most “de riguer” in the more cul- 
tured parts of the United States, 
and the success of S. Potter’s courses 
in Lifemanship and Gamesmanship 
have led me to try to put together 
for the benefit of my fellow bird- 
watchers (hereafter: birdsmen) some 
hints which they may find of use 
when attempting to establish their 
dominance in the ornithological 
pecking order, in the field, in the 
meeting-room and (where we shall 
begin) in the hurly-burly of a social 
gathering. 

I The Birdsman in Society 

One of three questions is inevita 
bly asked of the birdsman following 

* Published quarterly by the Wisconsin 
for Ornithology, 1921 Kendall Avenue, Mad 


Wisconsin Membership dues of 
cludes the Passenger Pigeon I 


0 
a 
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the stock introduction by his hostess: 
“Oh, Mabel, I do want you to meet 
Mr. Er; 


birds.” 


he’s a great authority on 
(a) “Oh, how interesting, do tell 
me, is this a good place for birds?” 
Provided the questioner is not 
outstandingly pretty, and it is not 
desired to prolong the conversation 
for other reasons, the correct answet 
here is a flat “No place is bad for 
birds, you know.” Unless Mabel is 
a real trier, there will be no come- 
back to this, and an 
quickly be made. 


esc ape can 
(b) “Oh, how interesting, do tell 
you know Arthur Allen?” 
“Well, I saw him in Wash- 
ington the other day.” This is what 
is called paying the truth the hom- 
age of equivocation, since it does not 
stress the fact that Dr. Allen was in 
Washington, D.C., lecturing before 
the National Geographic Society 
and that you, with 3,000 other peo- 
ple, saw him on the platform at 
Constitution Hall. 

From this it should be easy to lead 
account of your 
birds which 
play out time successfully. 

(c) “Oh, how interesting, do let 
me tell you about my robin!” This 
easiest of the 


me, do 
Answer: 


own ob- 
should 


on to an 
servations on 


is superficially the 
three to meet, since it initially re- 
quires from you only a listening 
role, but as the inevitable anecdote 
(the bird is sometimes a starling, 
occasionally a house sparrow, and it 
always does one of three things: taps 
on the window, builds two nests on 
top of each other, or seems really 
to recognize her) winds to its end, 
you realize that some fitting com- 
ment is needed. 

By far the best is: ‘Most interest- 
ing: of there’s something 
just like it in the Dutch literature.” 
Che beauty of this is that your ques- 


course, 


tioner probably does not know the 
specialized meaning of “literature,” 
and credit with uncanny 
omniscience; in any case, the chances 
are 25,000 to 1 that she has never 
seen the quarterly magazine Bird- 
banding regularly abstracts 
Dutch papers about birds. 


will you 


which 


Il The Birdsman in the Field 

But birdsmanship is not all social 
cut and thrust; sooner or later the 
birdsman must come into the open 
and show his mettle, probably at a 
field outing of his local society. Here 
the preliminary build-up is of great 
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importance, so we will consider first: 

(a) Equipment; It is essential 
that the successful birdsman should 
be the 


party. 


worst-dressed man in the 
The remains of (preferably) 
an ancient hunting coat and fisher- 
man’s trousers form an admirable 
base, on which should be superim- 
posed as many bits of leather as 
The unusual their 
location, e.g., the small of the back, 
the seat of the trousers, the 
deadly their effect; and the whole 
should be topped by a skiing cap 
on which birds have paid numerous 
tributes 
chicken house should do the trick). 
Che birdsman should sport an enor- 
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possible. more 


more 


(a couple of nights in a 
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DISCOVER A NEW VACATION LAND 
TMEDIMBER PRAILS INN 


IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS. 


A small country inn, unique for its mountain 
and take setting and simple country charm, its de- 
lectable fare, and for the wide range of outdoor ac- 
tivities of the Timber Trails Club near which the 
Inn is so fortunately located. American Plan. Booklet. 

Mountains, lakes and forests to explore, miles of 
scenic trails, a {400-acre sanctuary where deer, 
beaver, otter, pileated woodpeckers, horned owls 
and other hard-to-see wildlife are unafraid and 
abundant. Riding stable, beach, tennis. 


Address the Inn at Timber Trails 
Sherman, Conn. 


QUICK - SAFE-SURE 


A few-seconds spray protects all 
day! Simply mist on skin and 
clothes. Perfect insect shield for 
sportsmen, vacationers, all who 
play or work outdoors. 
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Guaranteed repairs of all makes of binoc- 
ulars, scopes. New parts made. Free 
estimates. 
HELMUT OELSNER 
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Binocular Headquarters 
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@ Answers more promptly 
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@ Gives higher trade-ins 
All Types and Prices! 


Postpaid e Free Trial 


Kartlett Hendricks 


PITTSFIELD 50-A, MASS. 
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ROCKPORT’S FINEST NATURE 
LOCATION—private rocky point, ocean 
on three sides. Fresh & salt water birds. 
Beaches, unspoiled woodlands, marshes. 
Compatible fellow guests. $55-$125 
weekly including all meals. Trail lunches. 
Special group rates and week-ends for 
Clubs. 
Mrs. E. Wilkinson 
1 Gap Head Road 
- Kingswood 6-3471. <<a 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


An ideal vacation spot in a setting of 
rare, natural beauty. Elevation 2000 feet, 
midst the beautiful Green Mountain No- 
tional Forest. Thousands of acres to ex- 
plore and observe wildlife. The famous 
Long Trail, ‘Footpath in the Wilderness,” 
passes close by. Congenial companions. 

Restful, informal. Private swimming 

sandy beach. Sports. Excellent 

food and accommodations. Folder. 


Summer IN A PRAIRIE MARSH’* 


By Paul L. Errington 


N°? ONE view could typify a 
+ marsh of eastern South Dakota 
at its life-rich, summer best. One 
view should be of a misty morning 
with sunlight filtering through, and 
avocets, willets, and lesser shorebirds 
running along a mud flat, feeding, 
raising their wings (the willets 
showing their white bars), and call 
ing. On mud or on sand bars or on 
floating posts or on muskrat lodges, 
the terns guard thei 
Over all is the medley of blackbird 


calls, of coot and rail and grebe 


territories. 


calls, and the pumping of bitterns 
In the right places, the booming of 
prairie chickens is a part of the 
morning sounds of early summet 
Ducks are much in the marsh 
Territory-holders sit along the shore 
or on prominences out in the marsh, 
both 


sometimes members of the 


males alone. 
Dakotas, are 


many of the ducks that were spring 


pair, sometimes the 


Here, nesting in the 
migrants through Iowa. On shore 
are the mallards and pintails, the 
baldpates, shovelers, gadwalls, green- 
teals, and 


winged especially the 


blue-winged teal—bluewings every 


where, the males with white cres 


cents on the sides of their heads. 


marsh are mallards 
‘puddle-ducks”’ sit 


Deeper in the 
and some other 
ting on muskrat lodges. The divers 
are there, too. They swim or loaf 
amid the bulrush islands or sit in 
the open. There are the contrasting 
colors of the male divers—the red 
heads and canvas-backs looking as 


striking as during migration, the 
ruddies as artificially painted. 

The nesting sites of the ducks 
Most ducks 


place their nests not in the marsh 


vary greatly puddle 
but in surrounding vegetation, in 


suitable growths ol sedge or cord- 


i 


* 
“J 


° 


“The marsh edge may be said to belong to the mink as much as to any single form 
of animal life.”” Photograph by Maslowski and Goodpaster. 


grass, or on pastured hillsides or in 
hayfields. The adaptable mallards 
nest on the tops of haystacks, along 
the marsh edges, and out in the 
marsh on muskrat lodges. Pintails 
may nest on the uplands a couple 
of miles away from a marsh, then 
lead their broods overland to the 
water. The real diving ducks usually 
build their nests in rush clumps, 
though ring-necked ducks may put 
them on muskrat lodges or near wa- 
ter’s edge along the shore. 

Many ducks, in addition to thei 
normal nesting, lay eggs in the nests 
of other species of ducks. All of our 
ducks probably do this to some ex- 
tent (as well as laying in nests of 
like-sized birds, other than ducks), 
but the red-headed and the ruddy 
ducks engage in such “parasitism” 
almost habitually. I am not sure 
how well this works out for the 
“parasitizing” though an 
odd duckling may be seen, appar- 
ently getting along, in the brood of 
another species. Of course, it does 
not always follow that the odd 
duckling hatched with the others, 
for, after hatching, considerable 
splitting up and recombination of 


species, 


broods may take place, this becom- 
ing more and more conspicuous late 
in the rearing season. 

By midsummer, the greenery of 
the sedges, bulrushes, cattails, and 
reeds conceals much of the animal 
life of a marsh, but, when there is 
so much life that the marsh seems 
almost to boil over, one is not likely 
to think about what remains hid- 
den. Up ahead in an open space, 
one sees a brood of blue-winged teal 
(or of almost any other duck that 
rears young there) 
flapping for the shelter of the rushes 


swimming or 


as one approaches in a canoe. A 
brood of ruddy ducks may submerge 
with their mother, or a few tiny 
pied-billed grebe chicks may leave 
a hatching clutch of eggs to dive 
and come up a few feet away—or 
perhaps to become entangled in sub- 


* This is a condensed version of hapter from 
1 forthcoming book ‘Of Men and Marshes,” by 
Dr. Errington, to be published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York City, in September 1957. Per- 
mission to print the chapter in advance of publica- 
tion of the book has been granted by the author and 
the publisher The Editor 
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© one view could typify a marsh at its life-rich summer best.” Photograph by John H. Gerard. 


“Muskrats may be among the mink’s most conspicuous victims.” Photograph by Leonard Lee Rue, III. 


bal 


A 


merged vegetation. There are young 
terns, swimming with their bodies 
low in the water, while the adults 
frantically hover over them and 
swoop at intruders. There are 
weaned young muskrats that sit, eat, 
and swim about a lodge or a rush 
raft. Heavy-ended fledgling black 
birds attempt their first flights from 
one reed clump to another, losing 
altitude as they fly, and finally they 
clamber among the canes by means 
of their strong feet. 

Low over the marsh, the self 


hunting young marsh hawks quartet 
back and forth, dipping down and 
rising up to make passes at othe! 


young creatures. These hawks in 
their buffy juvenile plumage can be 
so monotonously unsuccessful in 
their attacks that one wonders how 
they stay alive long enough to learn 
to hunt. Usually they make out with 
what they can mooch from the olde1 
hawks, or with what they find dead, 
or with the unwary or sluggish o1 
weak mammals and birds that fall 
victim now and then, or with the 
grasshoppers and crickets and small 
snakes that they catch away from 
the marsh itself. Even so, amid an 
abundance of prospective prey, they 
work for a living. 


About the Author 


Dr. Errington, a professor at lowa 
State College of Agriculture and Me 
chanic Arts, Ames, lowa, has had a 
long and successful career as a re 
search zoologist and teacher. He is 
an authority on the ecology of wild 
gallinaceous birds, waterfowl, and 
furbearers; predation and its effects; 
and population cycles in wild ani 
mals. Many of our readers will re 
member his previous articles in 
Audubon Magazine—“A Closer Look 
at the Killers,’ January - February 
1953; “The Big Boss of the Woods,” 
May-June 1954; and “Our Little 
Wild Dogs—the Foxes,” January-Feb 
ruary 1955. 

Dr. Errington’s forthcoming book 
“Of Men and Marshes,” to be pub 
lished by the Macmillan Company in 
September 1957, is a book of outdoor 
experiences and philosophy, written 
by a man who has spent much of 
his life in the fresh-water marshes of 
North America. It includes his belief 
that the ancient interrelationships of 
native plants and animals, soils, and 
climates, are of themselves worthy of 
a certain reverence. The book will 
be illustrated with 28 line drawings 
by Al Hochbaum The Editor 


“Ducks are much in the marsh.” Photograph of female blue-winged teal by Allan 
D. Cruickshank. 


“The muskrat lodges taken over by the minks had a tousled appearance.” 
Photograph by John H. Gerard. 
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In my notes of years ago is an 
account of a young marsh hawk that 
I took which was the lone survivor 
from a mowed-over nest. After a 
month and a half of rearing it on a 
diet of ground squirrels and black- 
birds, it was, in early August, given 
a stufhing of blackbird meat, banded, 
and released near a_ marsh-edge 
shack. Six days later, I saw a young 
marsh hawk hunting over a meadow 
a half mile from the shack. The 
bird came near and alighted in a 
tree, the band on its leg showing 
plainly. It was hungry. I ran back to 
the shack for a gun, shot a few 
blackbirds, and then ran with the 
blackbirds back to the marsh hawk. 
When I was within about 60 yards 
of the hawk—which was sitting 
where I left it—it flew toward me, 
and I threw it a blackbird, which 
it carried off to the meadow to eat. 
The next day I went looking for my 
hawk and found it still in the neigh 
borhood; it flew to me, caught the 
blackbird I tossed in the air, and 
went away once more. 

For hawks that get plenty to eat, 
the moisture content of their food 
may suffice in the hottest of mid 
west weather, but the long fasts of 
self-hunting young necessitate a cer- 
tain amount of drinking. One hot 
day, I sat down to rest in the 
shade of a willow beside the water, 


ntinued on Page 17¢ 
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“Here, nesting in the Dakotas, are many of the ducks that were spring migrants 
through Iowa.” Photograph of male blue-winged teal by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“Raccoons may be very thorough in their searching.” Photograph by Allan D. 
Cruickshank. 


By Frank F. Gander 


NE August morning as I walked 
6) out into my California garden, 
the talkative tones of a covey ol 
quail sounded from the shrubbery 


The birds 
the spot where they knew 


were moving toward 
would 


A fence 
lizard near the path took from my 


be spreading food for them. 


hand a mealworm which I offered it, 
and as I came near the lath-house, 
I met a friendly cottontail. This rab 
bit was almost grown and had been 
living in my garden since it first 
came in as a tiny, fluffy baby, so it 
was accustomed to me and did not 
fear me. I stopped to watch it for 
a few moments, and saw that it was 
feeding on the plants of the area, 
eating a little of first one and then 
another. In a short time, within my 
nursery, it had sampled plants from 
every continent. 

After the cottontail had satisfied 
its appetite, it started to hop past 
me along the path which at this 
point was less than two feet wide 
For just a second it hesitated about 
coming so close, but came on, turned 
its head and sniffed at the cuff of 
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my trousers as it passed, and then 
hopped out of the shadow of the 
lath-house into the full sunlight. Ap- 
parently this was too warm for com- 
fort for the turned 


around and 


rabbit soon 
came back past me 
Just in front of me 
and not six feet away, it stretched 


along the path 


out full length on a patch of baby’s 
(Helxine), 


moist, shaded place. It nibbled a few 


tears which grow in a 
leaves from the plant, then grew 
drowsy, and with half-closed eyes 
soon seemed to be sle eping. 

\s this rabbit dozed so trustingly 
before me, I thought of other cotton- 
tails whose lives had touched mine 
down through the years. How differ- 
ent had been our relationship from 
this present friendly one! The first 
cottontails I can remember were 
those I used to see along the country 
roads near Wichita, Kansas, when I 
was a small boy and my father used 
to hitch the horse to the buggy and 


take the 


summer evenings. It was at Wichita, 


family out for a drive on 


too, that I first saw a rabbit shot, 
and by the time I was 12 years old 
I had joined an older brother in 


coursing rabbits with greyhounds. 


Photograph by the author. 


COTTONTAILS 


The quail in my garden broke 
into my train of memories with their 
impatient calling, but the rabbit in 
front of me dozed on so I continued 
to watch it. Thinking over the vari- 
ous experiences with cottontails in 
the past, I realized that I had prob- 
ably hunted them more in Cali- 
fornia than in all the other states 
together for here I have spent over 
half my life. Some shooting had 
been done to get specimens to be 
preserved for scientific study in a 
museum and some, too, to protect 
my garden. 

Whether or not my thoughts about 
hunting rabbits were sensed by the 
little creature in front of me, it 
would be impossible to determine, 
but something caused it to get up, 
yawn and stretch, and move on. 
What a pleasure it had been to 
watch it and to watch the various 
other activities of rabbits in my 
garden! How glad I felt that I was 
no longer at war with them but had 
learned to watch them with friend- 
liness instead of running for a gun 
every time I saw one. 

Many things I have learned about 
cottontails, too, by watching the ones 
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in my garden. I have learned that 
they are great samplers and seldom 


eat much at a time from any one 


plant but move about, eating a little 
here and a littl Much of 
what they take is waste material— 


there. 


grasses, pimpernel, oxalis, and simi- 
lar weeds, and also the fallen blos- 
soms of many plants including the 
native white sage as well as many 
exotic species. Sometimes they do 
not wait for the flowers to fall but 
eat them off the plant. I have 
watched them eating California pop- 
pies, horned poppies, Chinese _bal- 
loon flowers, and hibiscus blossoms 
in this way. In addition, they eat 
some seeds, taking these off the plant 
or picking them up off the ground. 
They seem to be especially fond of 
the seeds of the annual wildflower 
called “golden girls’ (Chaenactts), 
and also eat the seed heads of some 
grasses. 

Of course, sometimes they annoy 
me greatly by eating plants that I 
treasure, but I have learned to pro- 
tect all young plants with cages of 
wire netting of one-inch mesh, until 
the plants are large enough to with- 
stand the depredations of rabbits. 
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Plants that never get that large must 
be protected continuously or must 
be kinds which rabbits do not like. 
Yet, I would not banish rabbits from 
my garden, for this garden is a 
naturalistic one and needs the activi- 
ties of birds, rabbits, and other small 
creatures to complete it. Cottontails 
seem to belong there. 

Cottontails, I believe, would make 
themselves at home in anyone's gar- 
den for they live throughout the 
land. 
driving in the evening or 


length and breadth of our 
When 
early morning, one can seldom trav 
el many miles in rural areas without 
seeing -ottontails along the roadside, 
for this is the most widespread kind 
of wild rabbit in the United States. 
However, there are others. In brushy 
areas of the Far West can be found 
a very close relative, the brush rab 
bit, and in swamps and marshes of 
the southeastern states lives the 
swamp rabbit and marsh rabbit. The 
tiny pygmy rabbit lives only in a 
very small area, principally in Idaho. 
The jack-rabbits of the prairie coun- 
try west of the Mississippi River, 
and the snowshoe rabbits of the 
high mountains and northern states 


Photograph by the author. 


IN MY GARDEN 


are hares, and differ from rabbits in 
several ways. 

With jack-rabbits and other hares, 
the young are born well covered 
with hair, and with their eyes open. 
Chey are able to hop about from the 
first. With cottontails and their close 
allies, however, the young are blind 
at birth and practically naked so 
that the mother prepares an excel- 
lent nest for them. Cottontail nests 
that I have seen in Kansas, Texas, 
and California were quite alike— 
each was a small bowl-like depres- 
sion in the earth, lined with dry 
grasses or leaves, and this in turn 
lined with fur which the mother 
cottontail had pulled from her belly. 
When the mother is away from the 
nest, she leaves the young covered 
with a blanket of this same fur, and 
over this may spread dry grass or 
leaves. This last layer brings the top 
of the nest level with the surround- 
ing ground so that it is well con- 
cealed. 

In Kansas, late in the summer of 
1921, I surprised a mother cotton- 
tail nursing her young in such a 
nest in a weed patch. She had 
pushed the covering blanket to one 
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Seven young cottontail rabbits almost old enough to leave the nest. 
Photograph by Lynwood Chace. 


side and was sitting over the brood 
of young while they reached up and 
nursed. Startled by my approach, 
she disengaged herself from the 
young, from ove! 
turned back and made a quick pass 
at the fur- and grass-blanket to pull 
it over the nest; then fled in terro: 
So frightened and rattled was she 


hopped them, 


that she ran into a poultry wire 
fence. Before she could get her wits 
about her and escape, I grabbed he: 
and to my surprise, found she was a 
young female not yet fully grown 
rhe condition of her nipples veri 
fied that she definitely had been 
nursing babies, and thus I first 
learned that a young doe cottontail 


might produce offspring in the sam¢ 


year that she herself had been born 


[The nest which I saw in Texas 
was found by dogs, but they had not 
disturbed it when a group olf us 
caught up with them. It was much 
like the Kansas nest, except that 
since it was in a wooded area, leaves 
formed the top covering instead ol 
grass. This mother rabbit was chased 
by the dogs and ran up the sloping 
trunk of a large liveoak and hid in 
a hollow limb. The dogs followed 
her up the trunk but could not get 
to her in the hollow in which she 


had hidden herself 


Iwo nests in California I found 
were on grassy hillsides and almost 
identical with the Kansas nest in ap 
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pearance. I found one as a house cat 


was raiding it, and the other I dis- 


covered only because it had first 


been found by a large gopher snake 


(Pituophis), which was making a 
meal of the young rabbits. One oth 
er time I saw a gopher snake catch 
a young cottontail. In the chaparral 
one spring, I jumped a little rabbit 


that was still in the fluffy baby stage. 
It scuttled across a small clearing, 
and as it came to the bushes on the 
opposite side, a gopher snake seized 
it and quickly himself 
about it to kill it. 


wrapped 


Snakes of many kinds are known 
to eat cottontails which also are 
preyed upon by many other animals. 
Hawks, eagles, and owls catch rab- 
bits of all sizes, and in the South- 
west, the roadrunner occasionally 
catches very young rabbits. All pred- 
atory mammals from the weasel to 
the wolf and lynx feed on rabbits 
extensively. Opossums and skunks 
also eat some broods. 

It is when the young cottontails 
first leave the protection of the nest 
that they seem to be most vulnerable 
to attack. They scatter then—each 
fluffy baby frequenting its own small 
area. The mother keeps track of 
each one for a time and visits them 
to let them nurse. One spring I was 
out in a wild area when I heard a 
low sound which I did not recognize. 
Carefully peeking over the interven- 
ing bushes, I saw a baby rabbit come 
out of a tangle of brush and run to 
its mother. The mother sat upright 
and was alert for danger, but her 
back was toward me. The baby 
rushed up to her and started nurs- 


In this remarkable series of pictures, Mas- 
lowski and Goodpaster have photographed 


“Can I reach it? ... 
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ing. From this position, both could 
spring into flight readily if some foe 
appeared. 

The first litters of the season ar- 
rive very early in the spring—in the 
southern part of their range as early 
as the first of February. Successive 
litters follow on into summer s0 
long as green food is available. Mat 
ing for the early litters occurs about 
the first of the year in my part of 
California, and at that time, the 
bucks do _ considerable fighting. 
Sometimes I find scratched up places 
in my garden with rabbit hair scat- 
tered about, and I know that two 
bucks have been in combat. Occa- 
sionally a somewhat similar “sign,” 
usually with some remains of the 
rabbit, shows where a predator has 
taken a cottontail. The need for the 
cottontail to have many broods is 
apparent when one considers the 
numerous animals in fur, feathers, 
and scales, that eat them. 


Man, too, is an important enemy The eyes of young cottontail rabbits begin to open when they are six days old. When 
they are about 12 days old, they venture out of the nest for the first time. F hotograph 


of the cottontail, but the ones of my by Hal H. Harrison. 


garden have changed me from a fos 
to a friend. At first I did not wel 
come them and fought them vigor 
ously, but in the spring, cute baby myself to add to their troubles friendly little creatures are safe with 
rabbits came in from the chaparral Soon they grew accustomed to me me, and I should miss them, indeed, 


and looked so little and helpless in and became tamer day by day as if they were to disappear from my 
a hostile world, I could not bring they also grew in size. Now these garden. THE END 


a female cottontail rabbit nursing her young ones. These may be 
the first photographs ever published which show just how it is done. 


. 


set ty ’ ” 
“Ill try another position. .. .” Oops! ... Oh, well... 
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By Viola E. Washburn 


( NE evening at dusk in mid 

summer, my husband and | 
pitched our camp on a little bub 
bling stream at the foot of Blewett 
Pass in the State of Washington. A 
pair of water 
played and ducked in and out of the 
They 
hour. I looked for their nest but 
had no luck. 

Along mountain streams of Lassen 
Park, California—on the Rogue and 
North Umpqua Rivers of Oregon 
I have seen the little slate-gray and 
brown bird. It looks so much the 
color of a rock that I often came 
upon it quite suddenly, as it worked 
nimbly and _ silently 
food. Down on the Big Sur in Mon 
terey County, California, I combed 
the stream for a week, wading into 


ouzels sang as they 


water. sang for nearly an 


foraging for 


nooks and curves, hoping I might 
come upon the nest of this bird 
[That week on the Sur, I followed 
five little ouzels from rock to rock 
I sat for hours at a time watching 
them, hoping they might by chance 
return to their birthplace and thus 
disclose the site of their nest. | 
them and dive; | 
watched them eat; I 
sing—but no nest did I find. These 
experiences had all been in July or 
August. 

Then came the day a fisherman 


watched swim 


heard them 


friend of ours said he would take us 
to an ouzel’s nest. It was the last 
week of June and in our own county, 
Santa Cruz, in California. We had 


Hunt for an 
Ouzel’s’ Nest 


“Here was a nest glued fast to a log 
about three feet above the water.” 


Photograph s by the author 


unless otherwise noted. 


“The young birds were soft gray, with 
little tufts of feathers sticking straight 
up above their eyes.” Photograph of 
young water ouzel by William L. Finley. 


to slide down a steep embankment 
to get to the creek, then step from 
rock to rock to an island from which 
we could look across to the water 
ouzel’s nest. It wasn’t what I had 
heard and read about as to loca- 
No water was dashing across 
tumbling water 
splashed its spray over it to keep 


tion. 
its doorway. No 


the moss,green and growing. No 
drooping mosses and rock plants 
concealed its opening, or even the 
nest itself. Here was a nest glued 
fast to a log about three feet up 
from the water. The log was a part 
of a revetment that fortified the log- 
ging-road down which we had come. 
It was also a part of the creek bank. 
The creek at this time was very low. 
It did skip over a few rocks and flow 
into a quiet pool about a foot or so 
deep. 

To our delight, we 
movement in the nest. A _ parent 
bird flew up to feed the young, while 
we sat there watching, partially hid- 
den in the tall water plants. Little 


discovered 


*The American dipper, Cinclus mexicanus, lives 
n the mountain ranges of western North Amer- 
ica from Alaska and British Columbia southward 
to southern California and New Mexico; eastward 
to the Rocky Mountains. It dwells near, and in, 


clear, cool rushing mountain streams.—The Editor 
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In her search for the nest of an 


American dipper, or water ouzel, the author 


traveled from Washington and Oregon to Santa Cruz 


County in California. 


heads popped to the opening of the 
nest to get the food. This was truly 
an experience worth following up. 
The next day my husband and I re- 
turned. It was four days before we 
completed our observations of the 
activity around that nest and we 
learned a great deal. Our point of 
all observations was directly across 
from the nest, about six to eight 
feet away. The birds were curious 
and wary at first, but soon became 
accustomed to us. 
The nest seemed 
many birds. We 
strength, as five wiggly little bodies 
moved around the inside. The dark 


small for so 
marveled at its 


green moss, of which the nest was 
made seemed to grow out of the log. 
Near the 
bottom of the entrance were the few 


It was very neatly made. 


large dry grasses so characteristic of 
The inside of the nest 
seemed to be six to eight inches 
deep. It was pretty and green, with 
lichens tucked here and there; even 
prettier than the outside. As the 
birds grew older and pressed them- 


ouzels’ nests. 


selves out to reach for their food, 
the opening of the nest 
larger. 

Sometimes all five pair of bright 


became 
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“The parent bird brought food to her 
youngsters while my husband stood only 
a few feet from the nest.” 


“The female would dive into the creek 

and come up with a caddis-worm case.” 

Photograph of adult dipper, or water 
ouzel, by William Dawson. 


eyes looked out from that opening. 
\t other times only big open mouths 
waited for food. The mouths seemed 
larger than the themselves, 
and their color on the inside was 


birds 


like the inside of a hubbard squash 
bright orange in the innermost 
part and yellow around the edge. 
These bright colors seemed to at- 
tract insects that the birds 
snapped at between feedings of the 
parents. 


small 


Ihe birds themselves were soft 
gray with little tufts of feathers stick- 
ing straight up, back and above theit 
learned, 
would disappear on the day the 
birds left the nest. Each young one 
had the 
ring of the parent birds. 


eyes. These feathers, we 


characteristic white eye- 

The adult male and female birds 
were very similar in coloring—slate- 
gray and brown. Their short wings 
and tails gave them a chubby ap- 
pearance but on close observation 
their well-molded bodies with the 
clean, scrubbed-and-shiny look gave 
them a sleek, trim line. We knew 
their thick breast-feathers enabled 
them to swim and forage for food 
in and under the water as casually 
as other birds foraged on land. 

The young birds were fed as often 
as 22 times in an hour. Even before 
the parent birds arrived, the young 
began their “beep-beep—beep-beep- 
beep” which increased in volume as 
the birds increased in size. Both 
parents fed them, but most of the 
time it was the more slender bird 
of the two. Even though this latter 


bird seemed the more colorful of 
the adults, we decided it must be 
the female. The other bird took 
long trips up and down the stream 
to return, only 
food. 

The female would dive into the 
creek, probe among the leaves, rocks, 
and sticks and come up with a cad 
dis-worm case. She climbed onto a 
log with the case in her beak, shook 
it to loosen the worm, then dropped 


occasionally, with 


it onto the log and pulled the grub 
from its home. Holding it in her 
beak she walked quickly along the 
log toward the nest, dipping and 
bobbing as she went. 

At the end of the log she hopped 
from rock to rock until she was nea! 
the nest. From there she flew in a 
straight line upward, quickly depos 
ited the food in an open mouth, and 
whirred back down the stream. We 
watched her catch a minnow, in the 
later feedings, as the 
grew. It was about one-and-a-hall 
inches long. It glittered golden in 
the sun as she thumped it, over and 
over again, on the rocks. Sometimes 
she dropped it, but 
quickly, and 
When the fish was dead or sufficient 
ly macerated she flew up to the nest 
and shoved it into an open mouth 


youngsters 


retrieved it 


went on thumping 


of a young bird. Two gulps and the 
fish was down. Winged insects came 
next as part of the diet, with only 
After 
most of the feedings, she flew di 
rectly to the water for 
to cleanse her mouth. 


an occasional caddis-worm 


a drink as il 


These later feedings occurred ev 
ery two minutes for then, 
longer lapses, but it was a steady 
shuttling all day. At noon there was 
a rest period. The parents stayed 


awhile, 


away and the youngsters made no 
outcry for food for 15 minutes. At 
this time the nestlings seemed to be 
sleeping. Iwo of 
heads and 


them had thei 
shoulders out the en 
trance, mouths open and eyes shut, 
or, opening and closing very, very 
slowly, and alternately. We thought 
they would surely fall into the 
stream below. 

During this rest, one parent flew 
upstream again. The one we called 
the female, perched herself on an 
old wire cable a few yards down 
stream and began to preen. Her 
flufing and oiling of her feathers 
went on for 10 minutes, then she 
looked for food for herself. At the 
end of 15 minutes she was back at 
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the nest with a caddis-worm for her 
young. By three o'clock the shuttling 
of the parents with food and the 
calling of the youngsters was back 
at its old tempo. This was the pro- 
cedure each day of our observations. 

The water ouzel young were well 
organized for their nest sanitation. 
Every now and then there was a 
commotion within the nest. The two 
birds at the opening shifted back in- 
side and a little downy rear pushed 
itself out over the edge of the nest 
and expelled a small white pellet 
which fell into the stream below. As 
it fell it brushed against the log and 
left a distinct white mark. These pel 
lets could be found as far as 10 feet 
down the stream where the water 
had carried them. How different this 
process from that of the red-winged 
blackbird, where the parent bird re 
moves the fecal sac from the nest, o1 
the English sparrow which seems to 
disregard nest sanitation! 

It had been our wish to see these 
young birds leave their nest, but 
they were a few minutes too early 
for us. Three of them were already 
on the rocks of the creek when we 
arrived on our last day of observa- 
fiying trom 


food still 


tion. The parents were 


one to the other with 
feeding them | 
through my binocular, and saw that 


the little gray feather tufts above the 


examined them 


eyes were gone. The young birds 


were quite unsteady on their little 
legs and needed much urging from 


the parents to make any move. 
Though we could not stay to watch 
the remaining two leave the nest, we 
noted that they still wore the feath 
ered tufts above the eyes. We hoped 
they would soon join their brothers 
and be bobbing, probing, friendly 
birds of the stream 

I had seen my first ouzel nest, full 


to the brim THE END 
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Strange 


I believe that the readers of Audubon 
Magazine may be interested in an ob- 
servation I made on April 20, 1957 at 
a small lake in upper Westchester 
County, New York. One inlet of the 
lake was teeming with courting and 
mating American toads, Bufo terrestris 
americanus. The mellow trilling of the 
toads plus the concentrated migration 
of countless small males from the woods 
to the inlet made this event apparent 
even to those who wouldn't notice the 
commotion in the water. 

Within an area of about 100 square 
feet, there were, in my estimation, at 
least 200 pairs of American toads in 
I picked up about 20 pairs 
and found to my amazement, five pairs 


amplexus 


where the female was dead, in the grip 
of the male. In all cases the eyes of the 
female were suffused with blood and |] 
found it almost impossible to separate 
the pairs because of the great strength 
with which the male clutched the fe 
It appeared to me that these fe 
males were strangled or crushed to death 
by the males. 

In addition to the five mentioned I 


male. 


also found three females floating in 
seemingly had 


males after 


the water where they 

been abandoned by the 

having been strangled. 
George Porter 


Comment 


We have asked Dr. Charles M. Bogert, 
Chairman and Curator, Department of 
imphibians and Reptiles, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, to comment on Mr. Porter's in 


teresting letter.—The Editor 


Mr. Porter's suggestion that the fe 
male toads had been crushed or stran 
gled by the males seems logical enough. 
The male does indeed clasp the female 
with considerable vigor while waiting 
for her to deposit the eggs that he will 
fertilize. Still there is no real likelihood 
of the male’s inflicting any real dam 
age to the female, as anyone who has 
watched the mating activities of toads 
will readily agree. 

Toads commonly assemble in large 
numbers at breeding ponds, and while 
it is exceptional to find any large num 
ber of them dead, they are, of course, 
exposed to greater danger from preda- 
tors under such conditions. Even more 
to the point, such aggregations provide 
ideal conditions for the transmittal of 
diseases from one toad to another. The 
nature of the evidence supplied by Mr. 
Porter seemed to me to point to some- 
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Deaths of American Toads 


thing of the sort. I consulted our files 
and readily found a report that I be 
lieve will provide all the additional 
clues we need 

On March 22, 1948 Julian L. Dusi 
of Ohio State University visited a pond 
near Charleston, West Virginia where 
American 
When he returned 


he estimated that some 300 
toads were breeding. 
the following day he found the breeding 
aggregation reduced to about two dozen 
individuals, but dead toads were all 
over the place, on the bottom of the 
pond as well as on the shore. None of 
the dead toads showed any marks of 
violence, but it became evident to Mr 
Dusi that some sort of disease was kill 
ing the toads when he returned to the 
pond two days later and found more 
dead toads, with only three pairs still 
alive. The following day only one male 
was left, and this one, like those Mr1 
Porter saw, was clasping a dead female 

The male was removed to the labora 
tory, where it died a day or so later 


Mr. Dusi made suitable bacteriological 


tests and confirmed his suspicions. The 
toads were afflicted with a disease known 
as “redleg.” This is caused by Pseudo- 
monas hydrophila, a bacillus that pro 
duces congestion in the blood vessels on 
the belly of amphibians, with more or 
less hemorrhage beneath the skin. The 
disease is commonly fatal. When frogs 
or toads are kept in the laboratory they 
afflicted by the 
parasite, and more than one investigator 


are not infrequently 
has lost all his experimental animals 
when he failed to detect its presence 

Mr. Dusi later went back to the pond 
where he'd found the dead toads and 
obtained samples of the water. ‘Tests 
water contained the 
Healthy 


toads placed in the contaminated water 


showed that the 
organism causing the disease. 
did not contract the disease. However, 
when they were injured slightly to pro 
vide a means of entry for the bacteria 
the toads readily contracted the disease. 
This explained the presence of the dead 
females. For during their mating ac 
tivities the clasping of the male may in 


Photograph of American toad singing, by George Porter. 
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deed result in minor abrasions of the 
female’s skin—all that is necessary to 
permit the insidious organism to gain 
entrance to the bloodstream. 

I believe that this accounts for the 
presence of the dead toads that Mr. 
Porter found. The circumstances are 
virtually identical with those in the 
West Virginian pond where Mr. Dusi 
conducted his investigation. I doubt 
whether we need consider other possi- 
bilities even though there are numerous 
bacteria, funguses, and protozoans that 
attack the skin and intestines of frogs 
and tadpoles. Not all of these result in 
fatalities, but some of the fungus dis- 
eases are highly contagious and usually 
fatal. 

For obvious reasons more attention 
has been focused on the diseases of man 
than on other animals, but it is mani 
fest that all animals probably have their 
troubles on this score Sporadically epi- 
zootic diseases are reported for various 
animals although relatively few have 
been carefully investigated. Had Mr. 
Dusi not happened along when he did 
the dead toads would probably have 
gone unnoticed in West Virginia. Some- 
times it is far from easy to find out 
what has caused the deaths of so many 
animals in one place. Last year nu- 
merous snapping turtles were found 
dead in a pond not far from New York 
City. I have forgotten what conditions 
were said to have prevailed at the time, 
but I did learn that a competent veter- 
inarian examined some of the dead tur- 
tles without finding any clue to the 
cause of their deaths. 

Some years ago vast numbers of dead 
salamanders were found dead in streams 
in upstate New York in early spring. 
In this instance there was the possibility 
that they had emerged from hibernation 
during warm weather only to have the 
temperature drop, perhaps beyond their 
limit of tolerance. But it seemed more 
probable that disease had entered the 
picture even though no organism was 
identified that might have accounted 
for the deaths. 

Returning to Mr. Porter’s account, a 
bacteriological test would, of course, be 
necessary to confirm our assumptions. 
But we can assure him that male toads, 
however vigorous they may be in their 
mating activities, do not strangle their 
mates. This sort of behavior would 
promptly be weeded out by natural 
selection. If such murderous males 
killed the females before they had an 
opportunity to lay their eggs there 
could scarcely be any offspring to in- 
herit such traits. 

Charles M. Bogert 
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Constantine 


By Charles Boewe 


¥ the year 1818, a quizzical lit 
tle man with a pinched face and 
penetrating blue eyes, wearing a 
baggy coat of yellow nankeen much 
tattered by hard service, presented 
himself to John James Audubon at 
Kentucky. The little 
man’s hair was quite as tangled as 
the big bundle of plants he carried 
on his back. Audubon, at this time 
still an obscure country storekeepe! 


with an 


Henderson, 


talent for 
painting birds, was struck by his 
visitor's foreign accent and inguisi 
tive manner. The man’s forehead 
of great 


unrecognized 


breadth and prominence, 
which Audubon remembered afte 
wards, seemed to indicate a powel 
ful mind. In the letter of introduc 
tion handed him, Audubon read 
that here was “an odd fish, which 
might not be described in the pub 
lished treatises.” Such the visitor, 
C. S. Rafinesque, proved to be 


Audubon Rafinesque, 
heard of his journey down the Ohio, 
and listened to the news of Phila 
delphia’s natural scientists. He talked 
long with him about their mutual! 
interests in nature, and at last, early 


welcomed 


in the morning, showed the guest to 
Hardly had 


gone to his own be? 


his room. Audubon 
when he heard 
a tremendous uproar, and rushing 
back found Rafinesque naked in the 
middle of the floor brandishing 
Audubon’s favorite Cremona violin 
about his head. He had battered it 
to pieces in his attempts to knock 
down the bats that had entered the 
open window. Every one a new spe 
exclaimed, 
and he had to have specimens. Fail 
ing in his 


cies! Rafinesque had 


winded 

Audu 

Audu 
bon, not one to do things by halt 
measure, and seeing the violin was 
done for anyway, picked up the bow 
and smartly knocked several of the 
bats to the floor. 


attempts, and 
from his struggle, he begged 
bon to capture some of them. 
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Photograph of an original painting of Ra- 

finesque in the Transylvania College Li- 

brary, Lexington, Kentucky. Photograph by 
Lafayette Studio. 


One of the “oddest” 
naturalists of the 19th 
century is being 
reappraised by scientists 


and historians. 


Thx man who showed such disre- 
spect for Audubon’s precious violin 
is still, historically, one of America’s 
most neglected naturalists. Con- 
stantine Samuel Rafinesque-Schmaltz 
often styled himself), some 
Natural History 
and Modern Languages at Transyl- 


vania University in Lexington, Ken- 


(as he 


time Professor of 


tucky, by his own count member of 
nearly all the leading scientific so- 
cieties, was a peripatetic naturalist, 
dreamer—and genius. 

Rafinesque 
teenth-century America an arena for 
know! 


edge and ability, where a jack-of-all 


found early  nine- 


the display of diversity of 


trades, arts, and protessions could 
turn his hand to almost anything. 
“Versatility of talents and of profes- 
sions is not uncommon in America,” 
he wrote in his autobiography, “A 
Life of (1836), “but those 
which I have exhibited .. . 


Travels” 
may ap- 


amuel Fy, afinesgue 


pear to exceed belief: and yet it is 
a positive fact that in knowledge | 
have been a _ Botanist, Naturalist, 
Geographer, Historian, 
Poet, Philosopher, Philologist, Econ- 
omist, Philanthropist. By pro- 
fession a Traveler, Merchant, Man- 
ufacturer, Collector, Improver, Pro- 
fessor, Teacher, Surveyor, Draftsman, 
Architect, Engineer, Pulmist, Author, 
Editor, Bookseller, Librarian, Sec- 
retary... and I hardly know myself 
what I may not become as yet.” Not 


Geologist, 


a modest statement, perhaps, but a 
fair one for all that. 

In origin he was truly cosmopoli- 
tan. Born in Constantinople, in 
1783, of a French father and a Gre 
cian-born German mother, he grew 
up in southern France and in Italy. 
As a lad he had tutors to direct his 
education, but it was a lackadaisical 
education at best; he himself was 
proud of the fact that he never 
wasted his time on the dead lan- 
guages but had acquired the lan- 
guages he needed when he needed 
them. 


Afte: a brief visit to the United 
States as a young man, he returned 
to Sicily, where he spent 10 years 
working with the British ichthyolo- 
gist William Swainson. In Sicily he 
married and became the father of 
two children (the boy, who died in 
infancy, was significantly named 
Charles Linnaeus. There he estab- 
lished a scientific journal called the 
Specchio delle Scienze, and contrib- 
uted numerous articles to other jour- 
nals, including the Medical Reposi- 
tory of New York (America’s first 
magazine devoted wholly to science). 

Rafinesque’s life was a series of 
pathetically comic turns; in Sicily his 
wife deserted him for the favors of 
a traveling actor, taking their infant 
daughter with her. Despite such 
disappointments, he did 
well enough in the pharmaceutical 
business to come to America again 
in 1815, where he remained the rest 
of his life. 


succeed 
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In America Rafinesque became an 
indefatigable traveler. His enormous 
ability to cover ground on foot is 
astonishing, but he rightly insisted 
that a good naturalist had to walk, 
because nature does not reveal her- 
self to the observer speeding past 
in a carriage. He walked across the 
Allegheny times. 
Once, wishing to go to Philadelphia 
from Lexington, Kentucky, he chose 
to walk much of the way—and the 
route he selected took him past Niag- 
ara Falls! 

He was 


Mountains five 


personally acquainted 
with nearly every important natural- 
ist in America, and he corresponded 
with many of the famous European 
men of science. The naturalists Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton, William Bar- 
tram, and Samuel Latham Mitchell; 
the botanists William Darlington, 
Amos Eaton, David Hosack, Henry 
Muhlenberg, Thomas Nuttall, and 
John Torrey; the zoologists John 
Godman, Charles Lesueur, and 
Thomas Say; the ornithologists John 
James Audubon and Alexander Wil- 
son—to list even a few of his ac- 
quaintances is to call the roll of nat- 
ural scientists in early nineteen-cen- 
tury America. He was on good terms 
with men of affairs like Thomas Jef- 
ferson, William Maclure, and Henry 
Clay. He carried on an elaborate ex- 
change of letters with scientific lu- 
minaries abroad—he was, for in- 


stance, commissioned to supply 
Baron 
fishes; he wrote accounts of his work 
to de Candolle, a Swiss; to Ferrara, 
a Sicilian, to Swainson, a Britisher, 


and to Michaux, a Frenchman. 


Cuvier with specimens of 


A; a result of his extraordinary 
collecting and classifying zeal, he 
originated no fewer than 3,000 new 
botanical genera, but such was his 
disrepute among his fellow bota- 
nists at the time of his death that 
than five per cent of these 
have been Among the 
general names that he originated 
and that are still used are Distichlis, 
Eatonia, Stenophyllus, Peltandra, 
Clintonia, Protanthera, Hexalectris, 
Nestronia, Ofaiston, Phyllipedium, 
Adlumia, Polanisia, Nemopanthes, 
Cladrastis, Pachystima, 
Didiplis, Spermole pis, 
Ptilimnium, Cymopterus, Meriolix, 
Oreoxis, Lomatium, Oxypolis, Stet- 
ronema, Synallodia, Stylisma, Ilysan- 
thes, Endopogon, Blephilia, Le- 
pachys, Erechtites, Serinia, and Ago- 


fewel! 
accepted. 


Nirwamuia, 
Osmorhiza, 
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seris. Many of his names perfectly 
valid by modern standards have been 
passed by simply because he pub- 
lished in such obscure journals o1 
such unlikely ones (from a botanist’s 
point of view for example—the old 
Saturday Evening Post), that othe 
scientists were ignorant of their ex- 
istence. Not until 1949, when Dr. 
E. D. Merrill completed his Index 
Rafinesquianus, Rafinesque’s 
botanical discoveries generally avail- 
able to the world of science. The 


were 


result of this neglect has been, as 
Dr. Merrill said, that “if any mod- 
ern taxonomist even suggests the 
adoption of a Rafinesque name on 
the basis of priority of publication, 
the usual reaction is immediately to 
recommend that the offending name 
be placed in the category of nomina 
generica rejicienda so as not to in- 
terfere with the continued use of a 
later but currently name” 


listed in the standard Index Kewen- 


used 


Ar 


Orthe 


Rafinesque’s 
habit of describing plants and ani- 
mals which he had never actually 
seen but had read about in the ac 
counts of others (frequently travel- 
little scientific stand- 


things that told against 


reputation were his 


ers’ tales of 
ing), and his practice of comparing 
accounts of the same plant by two 
different authorities, noting minute 
discrepancies, and promptly pro- 
claiming his own discovery of a new 
species. Ironically enough, he estab- 
lished one of his best known genera, 
that of the prairie dog (Cynomys), 
merely from an account of the ani- 


mal by Meriwether Lewis; Rafi- 
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zines. Dr. Boewe is now the post- 
doctorate fellow in American Civil 
ization at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
is trying to collect Rafinesque’s let- 
ters with the view of writing a full 


length biography of him.—The Editor 


nesque had frantically 
but futilely with President Jefferson 
to be the scientific observer on the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 

There is further irony in the fact 
that though he did most of his work 
in botany, and occupies the unique 


negotiated 


position of having suggested more 
botanical genera than any other bot- 
anist in the whole history of the sci- 
ence, Linnaeus not excepted, his slim- 
mer work on the fishes of the Ohio 
River has better stood the test of 
time. This came about because Da- 
vid Starr Jordan took the trouble to 
Rafinesque’s descriptions 
with actual specimens, and was able 
to bring into acceptance many of 
his genera and some of his species 
as well. Likewise, Rafinesque named 
the mudpuppy (Necturus macu- 
losus), and this binomial has never 
been questioned. The northern cop 
perhead snake (Agkistrodon moka- 
sen cupreus) was described and 
named by Rafinesque in 1818. But 
in botany, so prolific was his pen 
that where he thought he could 
distinguish 35 species of Trillium, 
modern botanists have been able to 


compare 


recognize only about 20; it is little 
wonder that the mention of his 
name still brings dark mutterings to 
the lips of some systematic botanists 
today. 


Yet why Rafinesque fell so far 


from grace requires more than a 


simple explanation. Even the dis- 
tinguished botanist Asa Gray, who 
accused him of having a monomania 
for new species, admitted at the time 
of Rafinesque’s death that many of 
his names “should have been 
adopted; some as a matter of cour- 
tesy, and others in accordance with 
strict rule.” Rafinesque had opin- 
ions—often astonishingly advanced 
opinions—on a variety of subjects, 
and he expressed them with a 
trenchant pen, frequently in an 
acidulous style, for he wrote before 
scientific writing had become tamed 
and housebroken. Since he never 
hesitated to call someone a_ fool 
whom he thought a fool, he quite 
naturally made enemies. He _ ac- 
quired the enmity of the eminent 
paleontologists Richard Harlan and 
G. W. Featherstonhaugh, for exam- 
ple, by exposing their evidence of 
Rhinoceroides  alleghaniensis for 
what it was—not a fossilized rhin- 
oceros jawbone but merely a piece 
of curiously shaped stone. In turn, 
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his petulance invited the charge his 
enemies brought against him of hav- 
ing described fossil jellyfish, and, so 
they declared, of having classified 12 
species of lightning flashes. He had 
the obstinacy of genius coupled with 
the credulity of innocence, and even 
when he made atrocious mistakes he 
was unable to acknowledge them 
with grace. Audubon, who enjoyed a 
good practical joke, once told Rafin- 
esque that there was a fish in the 
Ohio River which the natives called 
the devil-jack diamond-fish, a fish 
with scales so hard they were bullet- 
proof and could be used to strike fire 
with steel. Rafinesque, never doubt- 
ing the possibility of such a beast, 
promptly and solemnly recorded it 
for science, naming it Litholepsis 
adamantinus. 

However absurd and unscientific 
Rafinesque could be sometimes, such 
an event at least illustrates how he 
was, in one respect, far in advance 
of his scientific colleagues. The rea- 
son he so readily swallowed the story 
of the devil-jack diamond-fish was 
that he had no patience with the 
prevailing concept of the fixity of 
species. To him the entire universe 
was bubbling with continuing cre 
ation, new species coming into exist 
ence hourly, and from them new 
genera in turn; he was probably the 
earliest American botanist to sense 
the inadequacy of the static Lin 
naean system of classification and to 
embrace Jussieu’s system of natural 
families. He thought it highiy prob 
able that other planets were inhab 
ited; and as far as this planet is con 
cerned, he couldn’t imagine why 
naturalists should argue whether a 
plant represented a new variety of 
an old species or a newly-discovered 
species. If it is only a variety, be 
assured that it will soon become a 
new species; “every variety is a devi 
ation which 
soon as it is permanent by reproduc- 
Deviations in essential ergans 


becomes a species as 


tion. 
may thus 
genera,” he wrote. 


gradually become new 


Here we have the most important 
theoretical contribution of Rafin- 
esque to the natural sciences. If 
his fellow scientists had listened to 
him, America today might have the 
honor of being the home of the the- 
evolution, for he first ad- 
1833, 26 years 
before the advent of Darwin’s “Ori- 


ory ol 
vanced this idea in 
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gin of Species”—in the sixth edition 
of which Darwin gave appropriate 
credit to his American predecessor. 
“Every species ts a variety, and every 
variety is a Rafinesque 
thundered, jumping into italics to 
command attention; “the only dif- 
ference is in their age! and there is 
no actual limit between them: no 
between a hill and a 


species!” 


more than 
mountain, a lake and a pond, a river 
and a creek!” But others were not 
ready for such heterodoxy; seizing 
on his odd appearance, they labeled 
him an eccentric. Not understand- 
ing his system of classification by 
natural affinities, they saw only the 
slipshod quality of his catalogs of 
new species the elaboration of 
which in his later years surely did 
come to be something of a mania. 


The seven years that Rafinesque 
spent as professor in Kentucky were 
the happiest in his life, despite th« 
absurdly low income, the intramural 
faculty, and the 
frustration of his plans to edit a 


bickering of the 


magazine open to all contributions 
of knowledge. Rafinesque was at 
Transylvania University when it was 
the intellectual center of the Lexing- 
ton that had earned for itself the 
title, “Athens of the West.” There 
he was appreciated by a society 
eager for the cosmopolitan culture 
he could bring it; he taught French 
to the ladies of the town; he made 
line drawings of reigning society 
belles; he published poems in both 
French and Italian as well as Eng- 
lish; and, best of all, he enjoyed the 
companionship of John D. Clifford, 
the most sympathetic friend he ever 
had, and an erudite student of na 
ture in his own right. Like so many 
othe1 
though, Clifford and he had time 
for only one extensive botanical ex- 


disappointments in his life, 


pedition in eastern Kentucky before 
Clifford’s death. The 
only man who ever really under- 
stood him now dead, Rafinesque 
said that he “ought to have left the 
country directly.” Yet, finding vir- 
tually unexplored country all about 
him—unexplored by a professional 
naturalist—he decided to make the 
best of the opportunity. In what 
short periods he could snatch from 
his teaching duties, he undertook a 
complete one-man natural history 
survey of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky—this at a time when co- 


unexpected 


operative geological surveys were 
just being thought of in the East. 

He left Kentucky for good in the 
winter of 1825-26, bitterly disap- 
pointed at the way his scientific 
work had been received by his unt- 
versity colleagues who thought of 
education as nothing but the study 
of the Classics. He returned to Phil- 
adelphia, where, with numerous 
trips about the countryside in search 
of plants, he remained until his 
death in 1840. 

After he got back to Philadelphia, 
he devoted much of his energy to 
publishing the manuscripts he had 
been assiduously compiling for 
many years. His labors are all the 
more remarkable when we consider 
that he had to pay the entire cost 
of the printing of most of his books, 
because their highly technical na- 
ture severely limited their audience. 
He made the money to support his 
meager existence and extensive pub- 
lication largely from an_ herbal 
“cure” for tuberculosis which he 
compounded and named Pulmel. He 
labored so mightily that the bibliog- 
raphy of his published writings lists 
more than 900 items; yet he left 
many manuscripts unpublished at 
the time of his death. Dying in the 
most abject poverty, with some 
chance that his body would be sold 
to a medical school for dissection, 
he nevertheless left directions for 
his remaining writings to be printed 
at the expense of his estate. His es- 
tate, however, ended up in debt to 
the executors, and his manuscripts 
presumably were tossed on the Phila- 
delphia dump. 


This unhappy and in many ways 
outlandish man who passed through 
American life like a comet from the 
outer reaches of space—brilliant, but 
disdainful of the scientific galaxy 
around him, and in turn, ignored by 
it—was nevertheless a true natural- 
ist whose warmest love was reserved 
for the outdoors. Well he knew the 
annoyances, the dangers, the de- 
spairs of the field naturalist. “Yet 
although I have felt all those miser- 
ies,” he wrote; “in fact, I never was 
healthier and happier than when I 
encountered those dangers. . . . J like 
the free range of the woods and 
glades; I hate |! fences 
like the India 

Nature contiiiualiy wore her most 
welcoming smiles for him. With 
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each discovery, however trivial, he 
said, “you feel an exultation, you 
are a conqueror, you have made a 
conquest over nature, you are going 
to add a new object, or a page to 
science. This peaceful conquest has 
cost no tears, but fills your mind 
with a proud sensation of not being 
useless on earth, of having detected 
another link of the creative power of 
God.” And in the long run, the 
petty quarrels, the rivalry, perhaps 
even the desire to add to the sum 
of human knowledge—all these pass 
away. “When you ramble by turns 
in the shady groves, grassy glades, 
rocky hills, or steep mountains, you 
meet new charms peculiar to each; 


even the gloomy forest affords a 
shady walk. When nothing new nor 
rare appears, you commune with your 
mind and your God in lofty thoughts 
or dreams of happiness. Every pure 
botanist is a good man, a happy man, 
and a religious man. He lives with 
God in his wide temple. .. .” 
Rafinesque’s reputation has been 
slowly rising. As early as 1888 the 
historian of science, G. Brown 
Goode, saw that Rafinesque had 
been truly gifted, and estimated that 
he lived a century too soon. In 1924, 
when his pauper’s grave was threat- 
ened by the expansion of the city 
of Philadelphia, his bones were 
moved to Transylvania and placed 


in a crypt with fitting ceremony; and 
in 1940, on the centennial of his 
death, Transylvania honored his 
memory with a colloquium in which 
distinguished scientists took part. 
Most important of all were the 
efforts of Dr. E. D. Merrill, of Har- 
vard University, and Dr. Francis W. 
Pennell, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, to restore 
to Rafinesque credit for his valid 
discoveries—a herculean task still not 
completed which, if ever finished, 
will soften some of the sting of 
Rafinesque’s own words that appear 
on the slab covering his remains: 
“To do good to mankind has ever 
been an ungrateful task.’”—THE END 
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POISON 


The aerial 
being carried out by the Department of 


DD'I-spraying campaign 


Agriculture against the gypsy moth has 
raised the dander of a good many other 
wise peaceful residents of Long Island; 
and it has also raised some serious prob 
lems that are now in the hands of the 
United States District Court in Brook 
lyn 

Objections to this gigantic spraying 
grounds. 
One involves the potentially harmful 
effect of DDT itself, both on the health 
of human beings and on mammal, bird, 
and particularly on beneficial fish and 
insect life. The other concerns the 
moral and legal right of any govern 
mental agency to spread this poison over 


campaign rest on two basic 


private property without permission of 
the owners, in the absence of overriding 
and urgent demands of public health 
and safety, Neither of these problems 
is easy to solve; but in the present state 
of inadequate information about the 
long-range effects of widespread use of 
DDT (not to mention more toxic sub 
stances) such a program should be ap- 
proached with the utmost caution. 
The Department of Agriculture states 
that in the concentration now used—one 
pound of DDT per acre—the spraying 
will have no harmful effect on man o1 
farm animals, and offers slight if any 
hazard to birds and wildlife. Others 
disagree, particularly the embattled 
Long Island householders who have car 
ried the case to the courts. Concentra- 
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tions of DDT heavier than one pound 
per acre have on occasion proved disas- 
trous; but there are also records of much 
lighter doses killing fish and beneficial 
insects such as honeybees. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, some 
of whose experts have expressed grave 
misgivings over the widespread use of 
poisons, is supporting a bill (H. R. 783) 
now in Congress to encourage a com- 
prehensive study of this whole matter. 
The delicate balance of nature—the re 
lationship between insects, fish, birds, 
animals, plants, and humans—is some 
thing that man too easily trifles with, 
frequently to his own grave hurt. An 
ironical illustration of the point lies in 
the fact that the gypsy moth itself was 
artificially introduced into the United 
States from Europe almost a century ago 
to improve the silkworm—with the des- 
tructive results we see before us 


Reprinted from The New York Times, 
une 11, 1957 


DDT Spray Alarms 
Auduhon Society 


The National 
pressed 
federal-state program for spraying gypsy 
moths with DDT. 

John H. Baker, 
statement prepared by the 
board of directors, took cognizance of 
“numerous reports and complaints” aris 
ing from the spraying program being 
conducted with aircraft. 


Audubon Society ex 


concern yesterday over the 


president, said a 
society's 


He said the society “recognizes the 
difficult problem faced by any public 
agency under pressure to control such 
organisms as the gyspy moth.” But, he 
said, there are “reliable reports of re 
sulting kills of fish and birds, let alone 
insects and many other forms of animal 
life in water, while apprehension is felt 
concerning its ultimate effects on larger 
organisms.” 

“The society 
tinued, “that it is impossible to apply 
poison from airplanes with rigid preci- 
sion due to normal turbulence of the 
atmosphere, the irregular pattern of 
land, water, and vegetation, and other 
technical problems; that it is also a 
questionable policy to scatter widely any 
toxic substance where total effects are 


points out,” he con 


not reasonably predic table. 


Reprinted from The New York Times, 
April 14, 1957 


Safety For Birds 


A Picture Window Shade 
Ends Flight Hazard 


By John K. Terres 


The offices of the National Audubon 
Society here in New York are receiving 
anxious letters from home owners all 
over the country who want to know 
how to prevent birds from smashing 
into their picture windows. Many peo- 
ple fear that the increasing number of 
songbirds killed by flving into the glass 

Continued on Page 175 
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Adventures 


By John B. May 


A QUESTION which is presented 
to us “oldtimers” with some 
lrequency is, “Where can we go to 
see more birds or “new birds?” In the 
spring our answer is likely to be, the 
Blue Ridge Parkway from Shenan- 
doah National Park to the Great 
Smokies, in rhododendron and aza- 
lea time; in summer, the Gaspé 
Peninsula in eastern Quebec, with 
its great rookeries of gannets and 
cormorants, its eider ducks, and its 
northern songbirds in their breeding 
ranges; in autumn, Cape May Point 
in New Jersey, and Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary in Pennsylvania; and, in 
Photograph of short-billed gull by Allan D. Cruickshank. winter, Florida and the Everglades 
National Park and all the swarming 
Heavy black line indicates the birdlife from Wakulla Springs to the 
ship’s route on the Inside Passage. é ; 
Keys, or it may be the roseate spoon- 
bill and whooping crane country of 
the southern tip of Texas, or the 
cactus deserts farther west. 
But there is another outstanding 
“bird trip” which has been only 
lightly touched upon—the “Inside 
Passage”’ cruise to the Panhandle of 
Alaska, unique among enic jour- 
neys. For five days from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, north to Skagway, 
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or Bird-Watchers on 


the INSIDE PASSAGE 


laska, and another five days return- 
ing, one is never out of sight of land, 
and often our steamer picks its way 
less than a cable’s length from the 
shores which rise precipitously from 
deep water. Except for two or three 
breaks of a few hours each, as we 
cross Queen Charlotte Sound or the 
Dixon Entrance, or skirt Baranof Is 
land on our way to Sitka, chains of 
islands protect us from the surging 
waters of the vast Pacific, so that sea 
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sickness is practically unknown. We 
are threading our way over the valleys 
of a drowned mountain range, of 
which the hundreds of heavily wood- 
ed islands are the still surviving sum 
mits. Some of the channels followed 
are so narrow that they are known as 
“canals” but no man-made canal eve! 
had shores as steep and picturesque 


as these North Pacific fiords and 


landlocked passages with their ever- 
changing, ever-beautiful, scenery. At 
places tremendous cliffs tower above 
the water’s surface and filmy water- 
falls drop sheer across their rugged 


faces. Then a narrow valley opens 


up briefly and we see in the dis- 


tance a green, hanging glacier, source 
of the rushing stream and the water- 
fall. And in the still more remote 


4 great many birds can be identified from the deck of the steamer. Photograph 
courtesy of Canadian National Railways. 


Black turnstones photographed by Roger 


background gray granite peaks rist 


in jagged serrations, tier on tie! 


many of them bearing a whit 


Cap 
of everlasting snow and ice. 

Che warm waters of the Japanes« 
Current lave the islands and tempe 
the climate, but many of the moun 
are glacier-fed, so that 


tain streams 
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Peterson. 


is great variation in the coastal 
this 
marine 


there 
con 
life, 
and this in turn to a profusion of 


water temperatures, and 


duces to an abundant 
birds of many dif 
And a great 
these birds may be 


deck of 


interesting watel 


ferent many 


but 


species. 
not all) of 


readily identified from the 


our steamer as we cruise comfortab] 
along in these sheltered waters. 

A complete list of the birds which 
may be seen on the Inside Passage 
cruise would be long and tiresome 
but there are certain birds which 
stand out in my memory after a 
lapse of more than 15 years since my 
first (and best-remembered) visit to 
Alaskan waters. We sailed late in 
June from Vancouver, beautifully 
located in an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains on a deep-water arm of the 
sea, in the evening, after a day of 
watching western birds — chestnut- 
sided chickadees, Oregon juncos, and 
even Chinese crested mynahs. Our 
boat was accompanied until dark by 
a noisy flock of glaucous- 
winged gulls, following eagerly in 
our wake or alighting on the after 


great, 


awnings and even on the tip of our 
flagpole. That night we had a superb 
aurora borealis flickering in the 
northern sky, and we heard for the 
first time the soft calls of night-flying 
water birds which be our 
accompaniment for the entire cruise 
in British Columbia and Alaskan 
waters. 


were to 


Aerial view of the steamer on a voyage up the Inside Passage. Photograph courtesy of Canadian National Railways. 


Ihe next morning, and from then 
on, during every possible minute of 
the long northern days, a little group 
of us stood in the peak of the bow, 
scanning the waters, the sky above, 
and the wooded islands and their 
beaches, watching for new species 
and noting their actions as we com 
pared them with eastern birds of oun 
acquaintance 

Among the comparatively few land 


ing in that recently cleared townsite; 
Va 1X’S 
russet-backed thrush, 


Steller’s jay, swift, violet 
green swallow, 
sooty fox sparrow, dusky song spal 
row, western winter wren (singing 
on a wire overhead), varied thrush 

these were a few of the birds seen 
and which come to mind readily. At 
Sitka ravens were picking up scraps 
on the wharves and patrolling th: 


flats at low tide, paying little atten 


birds identified from the boat, the tion to passersby. And during our 36 


northern bald eagle was most con hour stopover at Skagway with its 


against a trip by narrow gauge railway 


through Dead Horse Gulch to Cai 


spicuous \ whit spot 
background of towering evergreens 


bald” head ol 


our national emblem, but the all 


wood-burning 
Taku Inlet 


(gray) jay, 


was likely to be the cross and then by 
stern-wheeler to West 
dark immatures were harder to pick we added the 


out except when seen in flight. At rosy finch, and Bohemian waxwing, 


Canada 


our briet stops it various ports we and on two occasions glimpsed (very 


found a number of interesting birds, briefly from the moving train) som 


“species unknown.” 


some entirely new species for us, ptarmigan 


But our chief interest on the trip, 


was the abundant and al aay Fo 


ways present water birds. Pacific and RE ie 


others were races (usually darker) ol 


eastern species naturally, 


Prince Rupert, northernmost ol 
The greatest surprise of the trip was the 
black-footed albatross. Photograph by 


Lewis Wayne Walker. 


British Columbia ports, gave us ra red-throated loons in their interest 


vens perching on telephone poles and ing summer plumages were com 
the roofs of houses: the rufous hum mon, and one of the larger loons ap 


a yellow bill, though 


abundant in the peared to have 


mingbird was 


masses of brilliant fireweed flower the yellow-billed loon is not sup 


The trip includes the very scenic, all-day cruise in the Gardner Canal. Photograph courtesy of Canadian National Railways. 
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posed to be tound on that coast in 
summer. But my greatest surprise, 
probably because I associate its fam 
ily with much warmer waters, was 
the black-footed albatross. We saw 
a dozen or so on each of three trips 
in different years, as we skirted the 
Pacific shores of Baranof Island, and 
the long narrow, almost straight 
wings with their tremendous spread 
and the 


the wake of our steamer, are unfor 


birds’ effortless sailing in 


gettable. I questioned my own snap 
identification until the birds came so 
close that I could see plainly the 
powerltul, hooked beak, and a quick 
reference to my pocket bird guide 
told me that they occur regularly in 
these waters. At another time and 
place, on that first memorable cruise, 
a brief 


lighter brown in color, I put down 


view of a lone albatross, 
tentatively as possibly an immature 
short-tailed albatross, now a very 
rare bird in the northern Pacifi 
The large white adult with its black 
ish primaries would have been un 
mistakable, and I saw such a speci 
men later, taken in British Colum 
bia waters, in the museum at Vi 
torlia. 

Crossing Dixon Entrance on this 
first trip, the sea ahead of us was 
black 
literally thousands of them, and as 
they rose from the water the effect 
was that of a band of low-lying 
smoke in the distance. They were 
presumably sooties, but I hesitated 
specifically. Their 
close relative the little fork-tailed 
petrel, looking like a_ pearl-gray 
Leach’s petrel, was fairly common 
and we often saw it at close range. 
Rafts of diving ducks were seen at 
intervals, mostly scoters, and as we 
went north we watched for Pacifi 
eiders. A family of western harle 
quin ducks at close range in Skag 
way Harbor spiced our landing at 
that northern terminus of our cruise. 
Flocks of shorebirds were seen occa- 
sionally in flight, outstanding among 
them being the black turnstone, 
while our unsuccessful quest for the 
black much 
amusement non-birding 
husband of an ardent bird-watcher 
dubbed it the “black oystercracker,”’ 
and by that name we still think of 
it. A good-sized flock of shorebirds 


absolutely with shearwaters 


to name them 


oystercatcher caused 


| 
when 1e 


which arose from the open water in 
front of our steamer was, of course, 
phalaropes, probably northerns, but 
again distance and lighting condi- 
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tions made positive identification 
impossible. 

Flocks of gulls 
every port to greet us and followed 


Most 
glaucous 


came out trom 
us for miles as we departed. 
abundant was the big 
winged gull, but perhaps the most 
interesting bird of this family was 
the short-billed gull. It followed 
closely the little stern-wheel steamer 
on which we made the scenic cruise 
from Carcross (named because it 
was once 
caribou on the Yukon River), the 
length of Lake Tagish to Ben-my 
snuggling at the foot of the 


West Taku 


terns were also com 


a famous crossing place fot 


chree 
glaciers that dominate 
(rm Arcti 
mon on Lake Tagish, high up neat 


Yukon, 


miles 


the source of the mighty 
which rises only about 20 
from salt water near Skagway and 
flows 2,000 miles before it reaches 
tidewater at Bering Sea. 

But the most intriguing group ol 
birds, to us easterners, was that of 
the alcids, the family which includes 
the auks, murres, and pufhns. Soon 
after we left Vancouver, as the dark 
ness deepened that first evening out, 
we heard the twittering calls of 
birds passing back and forth off our 


bows. The next morning we began 


TRANSPORTATION 


The author says that he has taken 


several boat trips the length of the In 
(from Vancouver, British 
Skagway Alaska). He 
Vancouver via a 
steamship of the National 
Railways, which he says takes about a 
day longer than the route traveled by 
ships of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Ihe Canadian National Railways route 
includes the very scenic all-day cruis¢ 
in the Gardner Canal At Skagway 
the best trip is the one to West Taku 


side Passage 
Columbia _ to 
sailed from 
Canadian 


usually 


Arm, well-worth the extra cost 
Fares on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
run from about $195 upward in Cana- 
dian dollars Canadian Na 
tional Railways from about $210 upward 
in Canadian dollars, the difference being 
the extra day at Gardner Canal. Neither 
rate includes the stop at Skagway, and 


pel pt rson 


both start trom Vancouver.’ 

About clothing and what to wear, the 
author says Anvthing fit for early 
spring OF late fall, plus topcoat, etc., 
for evenings on the boat. Average sum 
mer temperature is between 60 degrees 
ind 70 degrees Fahrenheit. The boats 
June or July 
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run only in summer; late 
is best for birding 


to see small, chunky birds ahead, 
swimming buoyantly or buzzing past 
with rapidly beating pinions. As we 
neared those in the water they 
would look around in an excited 
manner, paddle ahead in desperate 
haste for a short distance, then 
spreading their wings they would 
dive from sight, to emerge hurriedly 
and perhaps dive again, or take off 
in splashing flight across the waves. 
Glasses were quickly trained on the 
birds and soon we began to distin- 
guish between the species. Pigeon 
guillemots, looking very much like 
the Atlantic black guillemot, were 
common, in their black summer 
plumage with big, white, wing 
patches. California murres were 
also seen in flocks of varying size, 
again very much like our Atlantic 
murres but, of course, with the black 
throat of the breeding season. Then 
we began to identify marbled mur- 
relets,* smaller birds with dark 
brownish backs and heavily barred 
underparts. These were the most 
abundant of the alcids we saw on 
this coast, while their breeding hab- 
its are apparently the least well 
known. It was probably their voices 
which we heard chiefly during the 
hours of darkness. Slightly smaller 
was Cassin’s auklet, a dusky bird 
with little in the way of distinguish- 
ing markings. In several instances 
we were close enough to identify the 
rhinoceros auklet (now classed as a 
pufhn) by the short horn-like process 
rising from its rather over-developed 
upper mandible. Our identification 
of the ancient murrelet, however, 
was put down as “probable but not 
positive,” for a rear view of small re- 
treating birds is not too satisfactory, 
especially when the observer is also 
in motion, as we were on the steam- 
er’s deck. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
certainly the most amusing looking 
bird was the tufted puffin, which we 
saw in small numbers, daily, 
throughout the entire cruise. It is 
quite unlike the Atlantic pufhn. It 
is sooty black both above and below, 
with whitish cheeks, a large red and 
yellow beak, red feet, and long yel- 
lowish plumes extending backwards 
from above the large, red-rimmed 
eyes. This weird looking creature 
fascinated us all, and later inspired 
me to pen some verses, respectfully 

* For an account of the marbled murrelet, see 
%. nigma of the Pacific,” by C. J. Guiguet, Audu- 


July-August 1956 issue, p. 164. 
—The Editor 
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dedicated to Lunda cirrhata, in 
which the recurring refrain is 
“There ain’t nuffin’ funnier’n a 


pufhin!” 


To see this “awkward zany among 
birds,”” and many others of interest, 
take the Inside Passage cruise to 
Alaska!—Tue ENp 


Hawks and Owls 
Now Protected in 
Ontario, Canada 


\t the third session of the twenty-fifth 
Ontario legislature, an Act to amend 
Fisheries Act of that 
province was passed, which Act extend- 


the Game and 


ed protection to hawks and owls except 
where they are causing damage to prop 
erty. The complete protection already 
given to eagles and ospreys was also ex- 
tended to vultures 

Canada 
and the United States have watched the 


Conservationists throughout 


gradual development of bird protective 
legislation through the continent with 
increasing interest. The recent legisla- 
tion in Ontario will give further inspira- 
tion to those in other states and prov- 
inces where such legal protection still 
remains unenacted 

In its presentation to the Ontario 
government on behalf of the raptorial 
birds (which submission was made in 
cooperation with the Federation of On- 
tario Naturalists, the Ontario Federation 
of Anglers and Hunters and other or- 
ganizations), the Audubon Society of 
Canada asked that all birds of prey be 
protected except that the owner of poul- 
try or other domestic animals and the 
members of his immediate household 
and his bona fide employee might de- 
stroy by shooting any hawk or owl doing 
real damage to the said poultry or other 
domestic animal 

The new Ontario Act provides that 
any person may destroy any hawk or owl 
on his own lands, in defence or pres- 
ervation of his property by any means 
at any time. It is to be hoped that such 
means of defence will be limited to 
shooting, and that pole traps and other 
such devices will not be employed. Too 
often the innocent party to a chicken 
theft is trapped, whereas destruction of 
an animal in the act by shooting guar- 
antees that this possibility is avoided. 

This legislation will no doubt assure 
Ontario farmers that their interests will 
be protected at all times. It will also 


assure Ontario conservationists that the 
beautiful, valuable birds of prey will 
now be free from unreasoning persecu 
tion, and that they will be permitted to 
play their vital part in the functioning 
of the wild community. 

The Audubon Society of Canada ex 
tends its sincere gratitude to all those 
members, affliated organizations, other 
groups, and individuals who gave so 
generously of their time and their effort 
in the work to encourage and foster 
public support for this new Ontario 
legislation. It is hoped that conserva 
tionists in those states and provinces 
where protection of the raptorial birds 
is not yet accomplished will find in the 
Ontario development the encourage 
ment and inspiration to renew their ef 
forts in that regard. Certainly all will 
join in congratulating the government 
of Ontario on this important, progres 
sive step in wildlife legislation.—Joun 
A. Livincston, Executive Director, Au- 


dubon Society of Canada, 181 Jarvis 


) 


Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 


National Grange Resolution Endorses 
Model Hawk and Owl Law 


\ major national agricultural organi 
zation went on record last fall (1956) 
in urging protection for the birds 
when the National Grange 
resolution in favor of the 


of prey 
passed a 
model law designed to protect hawks 
and owls from general shooting, accord- 
ing to the Wildlife Management Insti 
tute. 

“This same model law was included in 
the suggested state legislation program 
for 1957 that 
Committee of State Officials on Suggest 
ed State Legislation of the Council of 


was developed by the 


State Governments. The suggested legis 
lation would protect all species of wild 
birds, except 
pean starlings, and crows, but would 


English sparrows, Euro 


permit the shooting of hawks and owls 
when in the act of destroying poultry.” 
—Outdoor News Bulletin, April 12, 1957, 
Wildlife Management Institute, Wash 
ington 5, D. C. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


If you should change your address, we want you to continue to get Audubon 
Magazine uninterruptedly, and without the delays usually caused by change of 
address notices. You can assure yourself of this if you will notify us of your 
new address at least 30 days in advance. Please send it to: Stencil Department, 


c/o National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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The Editor. 


NATURE IN THE NEWS 


ntinued from Page 1 


may soon rival the yearly destruction of 
birds by automobiles 

Apparently, birds in gardens see the 
reflected trees, shrubs, and grass in a 
window as an extension of the garden. 
When they try to fly into it, they strike 
the window glass and are badly injured 
or killed. 

Several years ago, I learned of one of 
the best solutions to this problem I have 
ever found. A woman in North Carolina 
wrote me that she used very sheer nylon 
marquisette to complete ly cover the 
picture window opening. She stretched 
the nylon tightly across the outside of 
the window opening. Then she set the 
material firmly in place by tacking a 
narrow strip of easily removable mold 
ing over the marquisette (around the 
outside of the window frame). 


Sheer Screen 


Ihe screening permanently protected 
the birds from flying into her picture 
window. Outside, the birds could not 
see the reflected image of the garden 
in the window because of the fine-mesh 
nylon screening. From the inside, any- 
one in the house still could see into 
the garden because the nylon is so sheer. 
Nylon marquisette (or dacron) 
about $1.19 a yard. When used as an 
outside screen, it needs to be renewed 


costs 


about once every two or three years. 

For those who might object to the 
appearance of a nylon screen across the 
outside of the window, there is another 
solution. Near Thomasville, Ga., a man 
installed an attractive awning above his 
picture window. When lowered in place 
the awning covered slightly more than 
the upper half of the window. The 
shade was satisfactory enough to keep 
birds from hitting the glass. 
There might be one drawback to the 
low awning—it may be necessary to sit 
in a chair to have a full view of the 
garden. Yet this is a small price to pay 
when the birds are safe 


against 


—THE END 
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BIRD-FINDING WITH DR. PETTINGILL 
Where to go—When to go—What to see 


Dr. Pettingill’s column has not 
been discontinued, but will appear 


again beginning with a fall of 
1957 issue.—THE Eprror. 
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SUMMER IN A PRAIRIE MARSH 
Continued from Pa 

and, the next thing I knew, a young 
marsh hawk was standing in the 
shallows close to me and drinking 
like a farmyard chicken from a dish. 
It gave such an impression of look 
ing everywhere at once that I dared 
not move more than my eyelids. | 
felt mosquitoes on my neck and face 
and let them bite, until the hawk, in 
its own good time, flew to a shaded 
dead tree. 

Through “reading sign,” we learn 
of the animal life in the dense vege 
tation of the shallow shore areas. It 
is true that blackbirds and sparrows 
and wrens fly about, that we may 
flush a rail or an American bittern, 
or perhaps surprise a raccoon or a 
skunk along the shore, but thei 
trails and feeding places tell us much 
more of what goes on. 

Trails run in shallow water, be 
tween or under the heavy growths, 
with muskrat cuttings in little piles 
to the side, and some of these trails 
extend into the shore growths. A 
trail is a trail for any kind of crea 
ture that wants to use it. It is fol 
lowed by everything from mice and 
frogs up to the larger 
Shore trails serve as main highways 
of travel or branch into networks 
of lesser trails. They tend to be fa 


mammals 


vored by 
fishes. 
Ihe mink trails are the ones that 
I like to study, for they reflect so 
much of the day-by-day drama of 
the marsh edge. Either in the trails 
or at the openings of den sites—as 


predators that eat cray 


about holes in the upper parts of old 
muskrat burrows—the “sign” tells of 
staple diets of crayfishes and frogs, 
or of water beetles or dragonflies o1 
blackbirds or young 
mink trails are sometimes littered 
with clam shells where the marsh 
is lake-like, or with dry-land prey 
when the minks have access to an in 


coots The 


viting source of mice, ground squir- 
rels, grasshoppers, or land birds. On 
duck marshes, there may be ducks 
of all ages in the mink trails that 
are pulled into the den holes; on 


muskrat marshes, muskrats may be 
among the mink’s most conspicuous 
victims. 
Hunters or trappers may regard 
these dead ducks or muskrats with 
something less than pleasure, but it 
is easy to arrive at wrong answers 
as to what this predation means in 
terms of the duck and muskrat pop- 
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ulations. Mink predation upon musk- 
rats has been studied with particu- 
lar thoroughness on Iowa marshes 
and proves to be, under normal con- 
ditions, matter of the 
minks utilizing part of the biological 
wastage of muskrat populations. Up 
to midsummer, nearly all of the 
muskrats preyed upon by minks on 
the lowa areas are the strife-battered 
excess males that are forced to wan- 


mainly a 


der and live in dangerous places be 
cause of the intolerance of their bet- 
ter environmentally-situated fellow 
muskrats. In mid- and late-summer, 
of the muskrat 


are either surplus 


victims of 
minks young, 
forced shore 
zones to keep out of the way of thei 


most 


into the dangerous 
intolerant elders, or animals placed 
disadvantage 
Mink 


victims, therefore, are not just any 


under overwhelming 


through storm or drought. 
individuals that minks care to prey 
upon but rather those falling into 
special classes of vulnerability be- 
fore becoming victims 

Muskrat flesh also becomes avail- 
able to minks in substantial quanu 
ties at times of disease epidemics. 
Some minks modify their usual hab- 
its to take advantage of such sources 
of food. Instead of living in the 
shore zones that are rich in crayfish, 
they maintain summer residence far 
out in a marsh in the midst of dis 
ease “hotspots” as long as the dying 
of the muskrats continues. 

After spring had passed, for two 
consecutive summers, minks staved 
over in deep-marsh “hotspots” on a 
northern lowa study area, and, each 
summer, I came to recognize at least 
three of the minks individually. 
The muskrat lodges taken over by 
the minks had a tousled appearance 
caused by the surface nests in which 
the minks slept. I would slip up to 
these nests in a canoe, hoping to find 
a mink 
found them so. I would note mark- 
ing patterns and color differences 
and perhaps watch the breathing 


movements of the curled-up, partly- 


asleep, and sometimes I 


buried body for a few minutes be- 
cause I liked to. Sometimes, I could 
withdraw unnoticed by the wild one. 
Sometimes, it would rear up and 
face me for an instant before diving 
into the water with explosive sud- 
denness. Or, the nest might become 
empty in front of my eyes, the loose 
vegetation of the top of the lodge 
might quiver, and there might be a 
soft splash with a string of bubbles 


coming up from a straight under- 
water trail. The mink might sur- 
face in plain sight close by, or the 
bubble trail might disappear in the 
rushes, and the rush stems move a 
little and continue moving a little 
farther and farther away. 

The muskrat lodge tops _fre- 
quented by the minks of the marsh 
center have their coarse remains— 
the wings and large bones and skins 
of terns, grebes, coots, rails, and 
blackbirds, and those of ducks and 
muskrats. Feather debris extends 
down into the holes leading to the 
old muskrat chambers, and, when 
the outside of a muskrat lodge is 
littered, the inside also may be. The 
latrines of the mink reveal much of 
the smaller prey that is eaten in en- 
tirety: the red down and the beaks 
of coot chicks, the dark and light 
grebe chicks, and _ the 
bones of marsh-dwelling 


down ol 
fur and 
meadow mice. 

It is often plain that old bodies 
are rotten the minks pull 
them out of the water and leave 
them on top of the muskrat lodges. 
Ducks, coots, grebes, and muskrats, 
all fuzzy with water mold and with 
appendages fallen off, may lie there 
drying or show freshly-eaten parts. 
Granted that hunting or scavenging 
out in the marsh center may be hard 
going for the minks at times, the 
minks may neglect obvious sources 
of staple prey, such as crayfishes, to 
feed upon muskrat flesh—rotten or 
not—as long as it is available. De- 
spite this selectiveness for muskrat 
flesh and the motivation that dead 
muskrats offer staying 
around a spring or early summet 
disease “hotspot,” the minks may 
not find more than a minor fraction 
of the muskrats dying 
there. 

It may be different with raccoons. 
Abundant raccoons may be so thor- 
ough in their warm-weather search- 
ing as to leave scarcely any dead 
muskrats in a local “hotspot” area. 
One mid-June day, I cruised a no- 
torious “hotspot” and found only 
two dead muskrats, both floating 
some distance from lodges. The 
lodges, themselves, were leveled by 
raccoons in six acres of disease-swept 
marsh, and there, asleep on a flat- 
tened lodge 200 yards from shore, 
lay a mother and five, third-grown 
raccoons. As my canoe passed near 
the lodge, the young raccoons lying 
with their masked faces turned in 


when 


minks for 


bodies of 
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my direction, opened their eyes, and 
closed them again. 

Sometimes, young minks live in a 
muskrat lodge. They 
may be blind and helpless, tucked 
away, the 


deep-marsh 


whole litter of them, in 
the old muskrat chamber: or they 
may flit in and out of holes, not 
helpless at all. To an observer, there 
intent small faces in the 
shadow of 


may be 
the holes, withdrawing 
there 
no minklets in sight, but 
from the interior of a lodge may 


and coming back again; o1 
may be 


come the grating sounds of quarrel- 
ing. 

\s a mink-riddled muskrat lodge 
reeks of marsh dead, and blue-bottle 
flies go in and out of holes, there 
may be no more items appearing, 
and a neighboring lodge may show 
mink holes, their fresh droppings, 
and some feathers and muskrat fur. 
Sometimes minks live in nests or in 
the lodges long past the period of 
their feeding upon muskrats. Some- 
times they move into another part 
ol a 


marsh having a 


thriving muskrat population, yet the 


deep-water 


food-remains in the nests and _ la- 
trines of the new place may have 
nothing of muskrat. Or later, when 
the muskrats of the more central 
parts of the marsh stop dying, our 
minks—and 
That is where 


deep-marsh raccoons-— 
may go back to shore. 
the majority of our minks and rac- 
coons in the north-central states 
spend their summers, anyway. 

The marsh edge can be a truly at- 
tractive place for predators or scav- 
engers seeking the exploitable ani- 
mal life. Ailing or overflow animals 
from the marsh center congregate 
there, fresh carrion washes in, land 
animals come there to feed, drink, 
There may be a heron 
Fishes 
young herons fall 


or roost. 


rookery in adjacent trees. 
brought to the 
to the ground and sometimes the 
young herons fall out of the nest, 
too. One species may come to the 
marsh to escape enemies, another to 
find prey. In northern wildernesses, 
include 


the marsh-edge visitors 


wolves, bears, otters, skunks, and 
minks; in the western high plains— 
coyotes, badgers, skunks, and minks; 
in the north-central states—foxes, 
weasels, raccoons, skunks, and minks. 
Over most of the continent where 
glacial occur, the marsh 
edge may be said to belong to the 
minks as much as to any single 
form.—THE ENp 
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Drawing by Walter Ferguson. 


By Webb B. Garrison 
PIDER’S | silk is 


strongest of all 
or artificial. In terms of clinging 
power and elasticity it probably has 


among the 
fibers—natural 


no equal. Loosely-built houses of 
medieval England offered a haven 
to the tiny animals, so their sprawl- 
ing nets were met with very often. 
They also abounded along forest 
trails. 

Few everyday annoyances were 
worse than that of walking into a 
web, then trying to pull it from 
one’s face and hair. Evidently this 
was a commonplace experience, as 
it still is in our own countryside 
today. Islanders of the period joined 


coppe (head) with web (net) to 
form coppeweb as a name for the 
spider’s trap. 

Like many other everyday terms, 
it was gradually simplified. By the 
time Shakespeare wrote the “Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” play-goers knew 
what was meant when a character 
whether the 
trimmed, “rushes strew’s, cobwebs 


inquired house was 


swept.” 


As a_back-formation, from the 
name of its net, the spider itself was 
occasionally known as the “cob.” 
This usage vanished long ago. Yet 
the spider’s mesh, which seldom 
snares a city-dweller’s head, is still 
known as a cobweb. —THE END 
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REDTAILS 


A pair of eastern red-tailed hawks show their 


adaptability by nesting on a man-made structure. 


The arrow points to the nest of the red-tailed hawks on the superstructure, The 
author (right) climbing the 120-foot high tower. 


By Leonard Lee Rue, Ill 


ARLY in June, 1956, I was 

seated on a tussock out in a 
swamp in New Jersey, photograph- 
ing turtles. The only other person 
in the entire area was a farmer who 
was plowing a field nearby. After a 
short time, his curiosity aroused, he 
came as close as possible and shout- 
ing, inquired as to what I was 
doing. Upor being told, he ex- 
pressed interest in my camera equip- 
ment. I showed him what was tak- 
ing place, and how I was going 
about it. 

We fell to talking about wildlife, 
and he asked if I had taken pictures 
of the “eagles” nesting “up the 
road.” Although we often see three 
or four bald eagles around each 
winter, I didn’t realize that there 
were any nesting in the area. I im- 
mediately found out where the nest 
was and headed for the place. When 
I got there, I was astonished to see 
that the nest was on top of a towel! 
carrying electrified —high-tension 
lines. I would have expecte* to find 
ospreys nesting on top of this open 


Unusual Choice of Nest-Site? 


The author’s experience with a 
pair of red-tailed hawks nesting on 
the steel tower of a high-tension line 
is certainly unusual. We can find no 
previous record of an eastern red- 
tailed hawk doing so. If some of our 
readers know of other records for 
red-tailed hawks nesting on steel 
towers, poles, or any other man- 
made structures, we shall appreciate 
hearing about it.—THe Eprror 


a 


“ 
The young hawks in the “threat posture” as the author moves near them. 
{ll photographs by the author. 


The arrow points to one of the young hawks which has just left the nest. 
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tower, as they often nest on such 
sites, but I was in for a real surprise. 
As I drove up, instead of ospreys, I 
saw a pair of red-tailed hawks fly off 
the nest! 


I was hesitant about going up the 
top of the tower, but the prospect of 
obtaining more nature pictures was 
all the stimulus that was needed. In 
this first, as well as all the later 
climbs, I depended heavily upon 
good non-slip type shoes for climb- 
ing, and a safety belt to use when I 
got to the top, for protection. Thus 
prepared, I soon climbed the 120 
feet to the top. The nest was bulky, 
about three feet across and was com 
posed of dead sticks, and roots, and 
There 
were three young hawks in the nest 


lined with red cedar bark. 


about two-thirds grown. 


Meanwhile, the parent birds were 
circling about uttering their pierc- 
ing, shrill calls. I began taking pho 
tographs of the young when I heard 
a hawk approaching. I am partially 
deaf, but the noise of the wind rush 
ing by the body of one of the adult 
birds was enough to make me look 
up. Leveling off after coming out of 
a high dive, the bird was headed 
straight for me. Its wings were fold- 
ed close to its body and the bird 
looked very much like a football as 
it hurtled at me. When the hawk 
saw me turn and look at it, it altered 
its course so that it passed about 
four feet over my head. As it spread 
its wings to start its upward glide, 
each feather went Both 
birds “stooped” at me many times 
in this and subsequent climbs, but 
though I often felt the breeze of their 
passing, they always just missed me. 
Each dive was always made from the 
rear and if I turned to watch them, 
the hawks would veer off. After the 
first dive, it got to be quite a thrill 
and the hawks seemed to get as 
much enjoyment out of it as I did. 


[hat the red-tailed hawks were 
fulfilling their niche in nature, as a 
check, or partial control of the gray 


squirrel population, was in evidence 
each time I visited the nest. There 
were always fresh squirrel carcasses 
in the nest for the young hawks to 
feed upon. Yet, gray squirrels were 
to be seen along the road approach- 


<_ 


Young red-tailed hawk about five days 
before it took flight. 
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ing the tower at almost any time, 
giving ample evidence of little re- 
duction in their numbers by these 
predators. The red-tailed hawk has 
been seen diving right into the squit 
rel’s leaf nest in an effort either to 
flush its prey, or to catch one within 


the nest itself 


\s my spare time was very limited, 
most of my photography was done 
on my day off, at noon, and during 
the evenings. Wishing to get photo 
graphs of the adult birds, I fastened 
my 4x5 Speed Graphic to the top of 
the tower and ran an electric cord 
from the solenoid and battery case to 
the ground. I did this one evening 
about 5:30 p.m., figuring that | 
could easily obtain the photographs 
I wanted as the adults came in 
to roost at night. Covering myself 
on the ground with a camouflage 
poncho, I lay directly under the 
tower. At 8:30 it was rapidly getting 
dark and the adults still hadn't 
flown in. So, I flashed the bulb tak- 
ing a picture of the young bedded 
down for the night. As I started up 
the tower, the parent birds came fly 
ing up from the big oak trees in a 
woodlot about one-quarter of a mile 


away. I found out then, and sub 


stantiated it later, that the adults 
didn’t roost with the young when 
they were too large to brood. They 
preferred the protection of the forest 
to the exposed framework of the 
tower when they settled to sleep. 


One incident that occurred while 
I lay under the tower is worth relat 
ing. I was lying under a poncho and 
had just a little space left open for 
my eyes. Suddenly, a vyellowthroat 
attempted to fly in the hole and 
landed on my face. Both the bird 
and I got quite a surprise! 


It was gratifying to see the in- 
creased vigor in the young hawks on 
each succeeding visit I paid them. I 
was fearful lest the power-line crew 
dislodge the nest or some misguided 
human use the sitting hawks for tar- 
get practice. At last, however, thei 
wings were strong enough and the 
young birds ventured forth to their 
rendezvous with the sky. I saw the 
last one soar forth. 


Sitting on the top of the tower sur- 
veying the earth below, it was easy 
to feel akin to the hawks and eagles 
and to realize why they are such 
fierce symbols of grace and freedom. 

THE END 


One of the author’s photographs of the young hawks on his first visit to the nest. 


Sengtinds of 


Mobs In (Calor 
Sound. and Ste ty 


Recorded, photographed, and writ 
world-famous Cornell Un 
versity authorities, D) {rthur A 
{llen and Dr. Peter P. Kellogg, with 


a Foreword by Roge) Tory Peterson 


len hy 


WITH authoritative text and com 
mentary keyed to 24 full-color photo 
graphs and a high fidelity recording, 
this bookalbum is a unique and in 
formative introduction to the habits, 
habitat, songs, and calls of 24 of ow 
more familiar birds. 
26 in color), spiral 
bound; 10-inch, double 
faced, vinylite record, 33 1/3 RPM 
$4.95 


bmedican Bird 


27 pages, illus 


with one 


Sengs 
Volumes One and Jwe 


SONGS of more than fifty different 


birds are contained on each of these 


two records. Volume One includes 
birds of the north woods, northern 
gardens and shade trees, southern 
woods, southern woods and gardens, 
fields ai.d prairies, and American 
game birds. Volume Two includes 
some familiar birds of gardens and 
shade trees, the roadside, the lakes 
and marshes, and some North Amer- 
ican warblers. 

Iwo 12-inch, double-faced, vinylite 


33: 1/3 RPM. Each $7.75 


records, 


For further information on these and 
other authentic records of nature’s amaz- 
In 


voices, write to 


y 


Cornell University 
oecands 


{ division of Cornell University Pr 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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Attracting 


Our Friendly Tree Swallows 


By Myrtle Jeanne Broley 


OTHING in our years of bird 
N study has given us as much 
pleasure as our friendly tree swallows 
During the summer we live in a cottage 
at one end of a rocky island in Lower 
Beverly Lake—one of the lakes that 
forms the Rideau chain in southeastern 
Ontario, Canada. It is an ideal spot for 
these graceful, swift-flying little crea 
tures since they love to flit back and 
forth over the blue water in their pur 
suit of the insects on which they feed. 

[he tree swallow is sometimes called 
the white-breasted swallow and indeed 
the immaculate white of the breast and 
lower parts does throw into relief the 
beautiful steel-blue of the back and 
head and the dark wings of this hand 
some bird The color of the head seems 
darker over the jet black eyes, giving a 
masked look to its face, 
noticeable when 


somewhat 
which is particularly 
one is near the bird 

Though only about six inches long, 
the tree swallow is a hardy bird. It 
reaches our northern lakes in March, 
and the nesting site is chosen and de 
fended at once. We have had tree swal 
lows in our nest-boxes when the lake 
was still covered with ice and the winds 
were very cold. Occasionally a severe 
snowstorm blankets the area and the 
tree swallows then have a hard time 
finding enough to eat, or a shelter. On 
such days our wide veranda will be a 
haven for hundreds of them, so chilled 
that they pay little attention to us as 
we come or go among them 

At first we had only a few nesting 
boxes for these birds. Usually, we did 
not arrive at the cottage until the young 
were almost ready to leave the nest. 
When we began arriving in early May, 
we found that more homes were needed, 
and each year we put up a few more 
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until now there are about 50 nesting 
boxes around our place. All are occu 
pied by tree swallows. 

In autumn we take down the boxes 
and clean and repair them. We repaint 
them, too, and then we either hang 
them up, ready for spring or, in the 
case of a special few, which we like to 
keep near the house for our tamer pairs, 
we may store them away until our re 
turn there the following May 

One day in late May I was shaking 
my dust mop at the back door. A white 
feather which I had picked up with it 
blew off. At once a swallow sped after 
this treasure, and flew with it to her 
nesting box. A clamoring flock of tree 
swallows followed behind her. We were 
so amused at this that we hurriedly 
ripped open a feather pillow and got 
out more white feathers. It was surpris- 
ing the way our little colony chased the 
flying bits of fluff. They were not inter 
ested in colored feathers, though, and 
sought only the white ones 

I noticed that a little female tree 
swallow, whose box was on a tree near 
the woodshed (into which we went very 
frequently) , came quite close to me to 
retrieve feathers. Indeed I was sure she 
had begun to wait for me each morning 
around 10 o'clock, the time when I 
usually tossed out building material to 
them. There she’d be looking out from 
the entrance hole or sunning herself at 
the side of her box. After a very chilly 
night I went out the back door at the 
usual hour but instead of walking on to 
toss the feathers into the air, I held one 
up near the low roof which screened 
me fairly well, with just my hand and 
the feather showing. The female tree 
swallow flew back and forth over my 
hand, then swooped down to take the 
feather, which she carried to her nest- 
ing box. She took two more feathers 
from my hands that morning and soon 
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she would fly to meet me to receive the 
offering. Others circled about, and soon 
there were several brave enough to 
pluck the lightly held plumes from our 
fingers. 

It became a diversion for us and our 
friends to proffer these to the swallows. 
We tied some on a string and were 
amused at the way the birds struggled 
to get them. Of course, we did not let 
them try too long but fixed the feathers 
in between the strings so that they 
could get them easily 

Meanwhile I had been working with 
my friendliest bird. She had growing 
young in her nest, which she and het 
mate fed assiduously. She had grown 
standing by her box while 
she went in and out. Then I put my 


the one-and-a-half-inch 


use d to me 


fingers around 
opening and after a little hesitation she 
rushed in with her load of insects 

\fter awhile I put my 
entrance hole This 


fingers half 
over the would 
make it necessary for her to push at my 
fingers to get in, and I was astonished 
that she did. She would even sit on my 
thumbs to rest before forcing her way 
past my hand into the nest-box. Soon 
both adult birds were going in and out 
as if my fingers were part of the box. 
They allowed my husband and daughter 
to act as bars or perches also. 

Noticing that the parents were carry 
ing dragonflies to their hungry brood we 
some and offered them, still 
alive, of course, to the female. She took 
them and fed them to the young, and 
the male grew bold enough to take them 
also. Flies that we offered them would 


caught 


usually be eaten at once by the adult 
birds, and I fed them to the birds later, 
while incubation was in progress. The 
female would just lean her head out of 
the box, take my offering and eat it at 
once. The male usually came out of the 
nest and sat on his perch 

Ihe next spring we arrived at the 
cottage after most of our tree swallows 
had arrived. A few kept coming in, 
though, and one morning I said to my 
husband, “You know, all the boxes are 
filled but not one of the birds acts like 
my friendly pair of last summer.” 

We do not band the birds. To do so 
it is necessary to catch them in a net 
as they leave the nesting box and we 
found this made them nervous and un 
friendly 


live-trap after food, and are banded and 


At places where birds go into a 


released, they will often return to the 
trap again and again. Netting them just 
isn’t the same. As we wanted our birds 
to be tame and fearless of us, we left 
the banding to people who went into 
areas away from their homes to do so 

The second day after we had arrived 
at our summer cottage was wonderfully 
mild and sunny. We were seated on the 
veranda when suddenly a tree swallow 


winged in over the lake and settled on 
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the railing near us. He caroled his rip 
pling little song, then flew over and sat 
on my husband’s shoulder. 

“That must be Tamey,’ I said (this 
was the name we had given our 
operative little male) , and we haven't 
a box for him 

“There’s one I have just put together 
my husband said. “It isn't painted but 
I guess he won't mind that.” He hur 
ried off to get it. When he came back 
with it in his hands, the swallow flew 
over and settled on the perch as if he 
knew this was for him. I took the box 
while Charlie went for his 
Tamey, for it was indeed he, looked in 


camera 


the nesting hole, hopped to the top, 
went back to the perch and then, while 
I still held the box went right inside to 
examine it. When Tamey came out, we 
hung the box in place on a post near 


the veranda, and he went in and out 


of it several times before flying off. Very 
soon he returned with a little mate and 
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Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 

Postpaid 

Stained Glass Flowers lure Ruby-throated Gems of 
lashing flight. “Just add 


WIN 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 
“Everything for Wild Birds’’—Catalogue Free 


Tempt the birds to 
visit you regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
will help preserve the birds and 
they will repay you bountifully in 
the spring and summer by ridding 
your trees and garden of thousands 
of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
5 lbs. $1.35 
10 Ibs. 2.45 
25 Ibs. 5.50 


“Little Joe" Sunflower Seed—small, 
black and meaty— 
5 lbs. $1.25 
10 Ibs. 2.25 
25 Ibs. 5.75 


Kellogg's "Economy" Mixture— 


5 Ib. bag $1.00 
10 Ib. bag 1.85 
25 Ib. bag 4.00 


Above are prices per package, delivered 
fo your home by parcel post—5¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains. 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can’t resist this rainbow mist a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water — adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh — may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose — 
will not mark grass longer hose available 
— makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 
Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 


PATENTED 

Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
trust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
— a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 
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OPTICAL BAR NS 


Take Telephoto 
Shots Thru 
7x50 MONOCULAR 
This is fine quality, Amer 


surplus! Actually % of U.S 
for general observation both 
fascinating telephoto shots wit 
$95 value. Due to Japanese 
out at a bargain price. Dire 
included 


Stock No. 50,003-DF 


3” Astronomical Reflecting Telescope 
(Famous Mt. Palomar Type) 

60 & 120 Power An Unusual Buy 
Assembled — Ready to Use! 

You ee the Rings of Satur 

fascinating planet Mars, huge 

M 


$15.00 Postpaid 


Non- breakable 
sluminum Equatorial nt 
with lock 


STAR CHART and 272 pag 
stronomy Da) 
Stock No. 85,050.DF . $29.50 f.0.b. Barrington, N. J 
(Shipping wt. 10 tbs.) 
New! 2 in | Combination! Pocket-Size 
50 Power MISCROSCOPE 
and 10 Power TELESCOP 


Useful Telescope and Microscope IT 
bined in one amazing, precision r 
ment Imported! No larger t 
fountain pen. Telescope i 
Microscope magnifies 50 Times 
focus at any range. Handy for 
ooking at small objects, just plain 
snooping. Send Check or M.0. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 
Order Stock No. 30,059-DF $4.50 
GET FREE CATALOG No. DF — Worid’s largest variety 
of Optical items. Gargains galore... War Surplus — 
imported— Domestic! Microscopes, Telescopes, Hand Spec- 
troscopes, Prisms, Lenses, Reticles, Mirrors and dozens of 
other hard-to-get Optical items. 
Ask for FREE CATALOG No. DF 
Order by Stock No. Send check or M.O 
Money back guarantee 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO, 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


AU — FEEDING THE 
HUMMERS 


poe ¥ 


This is one of the most interesting and 
amusing subjects imaginable for all ages. 
This colorful Hummingbird Bar is guaranteed 
to be trouble free 

We wish to thank all our new friends for 
their many letters, and as one family wrote, 
quote 

“We don’t know who could have more en 
joyment from this feeder unless it is those 
Dear Little Birds themselves.” 

This is an enjoyable project and we are 
happy to be able to share this ple asure with 
you and your family 

An unusual and thoughtful gift 
anywhere in the I S. $2.95. Sorry, no 
C.0.D.’s Audubon Clul 
Members in lots of six or more. 


no bees, no ants, no drip 


Postpaid 


Sper ial prices to 
Ing iiries 
oncerning resale prices invited. 


Feeder designed by Erwin Brown 
HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 


Dept. A, 6818 Apperson Street 
Tujunga, California 
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The author with “Tamey,” a wild tree swallow. Photograph by Charles Broley. 


When- 


ever we went near the post on which the 


the two took over the house 
box hung, one of this pair of swallows 
would settle on our hands or our arms, 
as if they knew that this was the one 
repayment (for providing them with a 
desired They 


head for 


most 


home that we 
would sit on my husband's 
minutes at a time 

Tamey took flies from us at once, but 
We offered 


them other insects, too. They ate some, 


the little female was shyer 
ind others they took from us, then flew 
out over the lake ind dropped them 
into the water [The cate rpillars of the 
tent moth mey did not like, and it 
iumused us to give them to him and see 
him fly out ov the 
them. He would 
centel ind op them 


height. One 


rasped then just by the 


water and drop 
erab them well in the 
irom quite a 
other tame swallows 
did not care to handle them 
All of our 


when we toss up, OF 


swallows swarm about us 


hold out, white 


feathers. It is fun to toss some of these 


on the water when it is still. The birds 


swoop for them so swiftly, yet never 


collide or bump each other. It is true 
there are often fights when a feather is 


being taken to the nesting box—other 


birds endeavor to rob the proud pos 


feather until the feather 


sessor of the 


is pushed or carried through the en 


trance hole 


Sometimes my husband will offer a 


really large white feather and watch 


he commotion that the swallows make 


over it. It will be too large to go 


through the small nest-box entrance 


hole easily, and the swallow has to work 
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it around until it finally gets it into the 
best position. Of course, all this time 
the other tree swallows are trying to 
gain possession of the feather. We stuck 
one of these plumes firmly into the 
ground and were amazed at the way the 
three and four at once, 


birds, often 


worked to pull it out 


One very chiliy morning I broke up 
the white shell of an egg and tossed it 
outside. Later on I glanced out and saw 
several of our tree swallows busily pick 
ing up bits of the shell and eating them 
I called my husband who was as sur 
prised as I. He got more shells and 


ground them finer so that the birds 
could pick them up more easily. We 
did not know at that time that purple 


martins will also eat eggshells. 


After the brood leaves the 


box, it does not return to it. The young 


nesting 
are able to fly well at once and to 
catch their own food. Some bird books 
say that a second brood is raised, but 
we have not seen this happen in our 
group. Of course, if something goes 
wrong with the first clutch of eggs, the 
bird will lay again. 


In late summer and early fall, tree 
swallows gather in thousands and sit 
wires, trees, and bushes, or 
skim over our fields. 
When colder weather arrives they mi 
grate south, still in these large flocks. 
On a chilly morning we often see the 
roof of our guest house, which is out on 
a lake with the little 
creatures and we realize they are tak- 
ing a last look around before heading 
—THE ENp 


on fence 


meadows and 


point, covered 


south. 
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Help for Tree Swallows 


Several hundred tree swallows were 
killed last summer by cars on the cause 
way across the new reservoir (De Forest 
Lake) in Rockland County only 30 
miles from New York City. One person 
picked up 129 dead birds one day on 
the half-mile of road 

Some say that the swallows, flying low 
over the water, rose slightly to cross the 
causeway and hit or were hit by auto 
mobiles. Others report that many birds 
sat on the road, or dipped down from 
telephone wires in front of cars. 

The Rockland 


avert 


Audubon Society is 


anxious to repetition of this 
slaughter next summer and thereafter 
It believes that the 


which owns the 


water ¢ ompany 


reservoir would co 
operate, but does not know what safety 
measures to propose 
If any readers of Audubon Magazine 
know how a similar problem was solved 
elsewhere, we wish they would write 
and tell us 
JouHN M. Prict 


New City, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


COMMENT 


\ member of our staff has suggested 
that the installation of a high wire 
fence (which is usually built around the 
edge of a reservoir to prevent people 
from throwing things into the water) 
might influence the swallows to fly high 
enough above the causeway to clear the 
tops of automobiles, and thus avert some 
casualties. Whether or not this would 
prevent swallows from alighting on the 
highway, where they are struck also, is 
doubtful. Perhaps an enforced, reduced 
speed limit over the causeway, might 
save the lives of many of the swallows; 
whether they are birds that are flying 
low across the causeway road, or those 


The Editor 


that have alighted on it 


Albino House Sparrows 


Last year for over five months we had 
a white English, or house, sparrow that 
came to our feeding dish with a flock 
of the 


[Then we discovered that there were two 


normally-colored brown ones. 
albino sparrows, as they came to the 
dish at the same time although appar 
ently in different flocks. They came 
several times a day. Both of them had 
dark eyes and were like the other birds 
in every day but were quicker to fly 
away at the slightest noise. One came 
back again in March 1957 several times 
but now seems to be gone. They were 
here until about Christmas in 1956. 


Mrs. W. R. JACKsON 


Pasadena, California 
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A Reply to 
“Corrections to Nova Scotia Article” 


In the letters column of the January 
February 1957 issue of Audubon Maga 
zine is an exchange of correspondence 
between Marjorie Camp and Barbara 
Joy, of Bar Harbor, Maine, and Dr. H 
F. Lewis, of West Middle Sable, Nova 
Scotia, wherein I am cited as contribu 
ting apparently inaccurate information, 
or advice, used in Dr. Lewis's article, 
“Adventures for Bird-Watchers in Nova 
Scotia,’ (Audubon Magazine, January 
February 1956 issue 

The point made is this: that I told 
Dr. Lewis that 
best point of departure from the Capc 


Breton Cove was the 


Breton mainland, to reach Bird Islands 
Miss Camp and Miss Joy say they were 
“greatly intrigued” with the advice Dr 
Lewis gave in this connection which 
proved to be inaccurate. In self-defense 
Dr. Lewis explained that he had ‘relied’ 
on me for its accuracy 
his article, “Adventures for Bird-Watchers 
in Nova Scotia,’ Di 


When preparing 


Lewis incidentally 
relied on me for considerable data that 
I was pleased to be able to provide, and 
| am sorry that my advice regarding 
the best way to reach Bird Islands was, 
allegedly, found to be erroneous. The 
fact is that some years ago, when making 
my first trip to these interesting islands 

“4 
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WATCH THE BIRDS 


Feed or drink from this easy- 
to-fill almost unbreakable plastic 
feeder-waterer, with glass con- 
tainer. Can use as planter. 9”x9". 
Brown, Green, Yellow. Reduced 
crice $2.00 P.P. 


KENKO DESIGNS 
Box 585 A Richmond, Indiana 


Or at your Dealers 


Paint and Be Happy 


LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING 
Exciting Home-Lessons (Simplified & Illustrated) 
Especially Created for Nature Lovers 
N o Contract No Age Limits 

COST VA AS-YOU-GO 
I specify which Course 


iseape or Still Life 
ler Free 


alt en 
NEW LOW 
0 Brings Trial Le 
Sk Sea-Lan 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 


Sonawind Studios Millerton, New York 


Attract Wild Birds NOW! 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic Bird Feeder 
Attracts wild birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container, 21-2 x 7 
inches. Hangs anywhere. 

Audubon Homes For 
Feathered Friends 


al 
The A-W BLUEBIRD 
For Biaebirds, Tree or 
Violet Green, Swallows 
Removable side. Made of 
Redwood, coated with 
sealer, will last a life- 
time. &x 7 1-2 x 10inches. 


Send N & Address 
Fnce Folder. for por to tolder. 


audubongworkshop 


Wonder Lake Il! 


NATURE MADE 
GOURD BIRD HOUSES 
AND FEEDERS 


Fascinating, Practical, Durable, Strong 


Very beautiful to hang 
in yard trees or patio 


ONE SECTION CHINESE 
PERGOLA BIRD FEEDER 
Postpaid 


Diameter of gourd 5-6" 


q 
TWO SECTION CHINESE 
PERGOLA BIRD FEEDER 
Postpaid 
5.” dowel used for center post 
1," dowel used for perches 
Diameter of Gourd 6-7” 


THREE SECTION CHINESE 
PERGOLA BIRD 
FEEDER 
Postpaid $6.00 
Diameter of gourd 7-8" 
| SINGLE 
OPEN FACE 
BIRD 
FEEDER 
Postpaid $2.00 
Diameter of Gourd 64-9" 


Height 


OPEN FACE 

LAMP TYPE 

BIRD FEEDER 

Postpaid 

Heavy 1%" Bamboo reinforced with %" 
dowel through center—very strong and dur- 
able. Diameter of Gourd 9-12”. Height 9-11” 


LARGE COVERED 
LAMP TYPE 

BIRD FEEDER 
Postpaid ......$6.00 
Heavy 142" bamboo 
reinforced with %” 
dowel thru center 
with four windows. 
Diameter of gourd 
7%-11” Height 12-15 


BIRD HOUSE 
REINFORCED 


WITH BAMBOO 
FRAME and PERCH ‘ 
Postpaid $6.00 
° 

WREN OR MARTIN 

BIRD HOUSE—Plain 
Gourd—Postpaid $2.00 

Reinforced with bam- 

$6.00 ' 


BLUEBIRD House with wood base and 
back ready to nail on post or tree trunk 
Postpaid $3.00 


PEARSON’S GOURD FARM 
1409 N. Merced Ave., El Monte, California 


20% discount on orders of four or more 
items due to savings in packing and shipping. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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Guides 
to the 
Out - of - Doors 


AUDUBON 7), 
NATURE 5 
BULLETINS 


Set of 10 Bulletins about Animals 

and how They Live......... $1.00 
Set of 10 Bulletins on 

Conservation $1.00 
Set of 10 Bulletins on Mammals..$1.00 
Setof 5 Bulletins on Plants......$ .50 
Setof 5 Bulletins on Insects....$ .50 
Set of 15 Bulletins—Good Teach- 

ing Aids paninnnaneuiene 


$1.50 


SPECIAL OFFER 


All of the 
above Sets ..... $5.00 


Please add 10°, postage and han- 
dling costs (15% west of the 
Mississippi and all Provinces of 
Canada). 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


ALFRED M. Sui 


BAILEY & 


Museum Director, 
Audubon Screen 
Tour Lecturer 


“Audubon Field Notes is an extremely valu 
able publication to us at the Denver Museum 
of Natural History. We are compiling data 
for a book, “The Birds of Colorado,’ and we 
find many helpful notes in the seasonal lists 
Field workers are so scattered throughout the 
state that it is a great service to have these 
records appear regularly so that we may 
compare them with those of neighboring 
states. By publishing the observations, the 
[National] Audubon Society has preserved 
the data in convenient form, and has en 
couraged field observers to greater efforts, 
with a consequent furthering of information 
on life histories of birds.” 


Audubon 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years 


$3.00 
5.50 
7.50 


‘Single coptes of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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NOTES 


By Monica de la Salle. Librarian, Audubon House 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
HERITAGE OF EVERY AMERICAN: 
The Conservation Activities of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Text by Nan Newhall, Prologue by 
Fairfield Osborn, Epilogue by Horace 
Varden {lbright {ifred | Knopf, 
rk, 1957. 1234 x9 in., 179 pp., 
oxed $13.50 

The goal of anv foreigner coming to 
visit this—to him—strange as well as 
beautiful country is almost certain to 
include seeing some of the treasures to 
be found in our museums, monuments, 
In New York City, 
he will not miss the Cloisters and the 
Even if he is in the United 


and national parks 


Palisades 
States only a short time, he will no 
outstanding 
achievement in Colonial 
Perhaps he will have a 
glimpse of the unforgettable Shenan- 
doah and Great Smoky Mountains. On 
a more extended trip he will probably 


doubt go to visit that 
restoration, 
Williamsburg 


Yellowstone, 
Redwoods, 


see the Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite, and possibly the 
the Mesa Verde 


and he might very well return to Eur- 


and the Grand Tetons, 
ope by way of the Virgin Islands. And 
in all of these places he will see the 
whether or not he hears the 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. From 


the time he was very young, this gen- 


work, 


name 


erous man has had a special feeling for 
the heritage of his land and a vision 
of the necessity to preserve it. His atti- 
tude has always been that great wealth 
should be used not for personal enjoy- 
ment but for the benefit of his fellow 
countrymen—an attitude which, though 
unique in the history of the world, has 
symbol of the “American 


fitting that there 


become a 
wa\ It is entirely 
should be a record of the sites of nat 
ural, historical, or artistic interest which 
have been set aside through his gen- 
erosity; and it is equally fitting that the 
record should appear in a volume in 


every way so outstanding. The text, the 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


printing, the design, and above all the 
numerous photographs, in color and in 
black and white, are superb. 


CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CAMPERS 


By Catherine T. Hammett and Carol 
M. Horrocks, Association Press, New 
York, 1957. 834 x 534 in., 431 pp. Illus 
trated. Indexed. $7.95. 


Here are many suggestions, some of 
which are detailed, step-by-step tech 
niques for arts and crafts. Of special 
interest are the chapters on sketching 
and painting, on photography, and es 
pecially on nature, which give instruc 
tions on various ways of making prints 
of leaves, grasses, etc., on weather sta- 
tion equipment, and the construction 
of dioramas, among other things. The 
senior author is past president of the 
American Camping Association and 
currently director of Camping Caravan, 
the program department of Girl Scouts 
of the U.S. A. 


THE COMPARATIVE BIOLOGY OF THE 
MEADOWLARKS (STURNELLA) 

IN WISCONSIN 

By Wesley E. Lanyon, Nuttall Ornitho 
logical Club 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1957. 834 x 51% 
in., 67 pp. Illustrated. 


Publications #1, Cam 


Ever since Audubon remarked that 
there were meadowlarks west of the 
Mississippi River which were similar in 
appearance but whose voices were dif- 
ferent from the eastern birds, there has 
been a controversy on this subject 
among ornithologists. This book is the 
result of a four-year study of the east- 
ern and western meadowlarks in an 
overlap breeding zone near Madison, 
Wisconsin. Various chapters cover the 
ecological aspects of distribution, an 
analysis of the development of song 
territory, behavior, and the question of 


interbreeding. 
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BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

By Alfred Werner, Random House, New 
York, 1956. 12 x 94 1M., 175 pp. In 
dexed. $10.00 


While this is not a scientific work, it 
is certainly one of the most beautiful 
volumes to be published in a long time. 
Printed in Germany, the 36 plates are 
works of art not only in the exquisite 
fidelity with which the color and tex 
ture of the butterflies and moths have 
been reproduced, but also for the taste 
with which they have been arranged. 
Most of the 150 spectacular Lepidoptera 
rropics. An intro- 
supplies some infor- 
mation on these, briefly describing their 
habits when known and giving their 
geographical distribution 


shown are from the 


duction general 


which is also 
indicated graphically by an ingenious 
end-paper map 


BUTTERFLIES OF THE INDIAN REGION 
By M. A. Wynter-Blyth, Bombay Natu- 
ral History Society, 1957. 1014 x7 in., 
523 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 28 rupees 
(about $7.00). 


Chis reference work will be of great 
interest to anyone concerned with but- 
terflies. It can be used for identification 
through keys, descriptions, and the ex- 
cellent plates, of which 27 are colored. 
It also gives information concerning 
range, status, habitat, habits, food of the 
caterpillars, enemies, ecology, etc., and 
both common and scientific names. 


ARCTIC BIRDS OF CANADA 

By L. L. Snyder, University of Toronto 
Press, 1957. 914 x 310 pp. Illus- 
trated. Indexed. $4 


[his book covers 72 species of birds 


that occur in the extreme north of Can- 
ada. The “arctic region’ boundary has 
been arbitrarily fixed at the line of a 
treeless limit running roughly from the 
Beaufort Sea_ border Alaska 
and the Yukon Territory to Eskimo 
Point on Hudson Bay, across that bay 


between 


to Portland Promontory, and thence to 
Turn to Neat Page 


First 
Books GIANT NATURE LIBRARY 


The famous First Books of Bees, Birds, Bugs, 
Plants, Trees, and Water (cost $11.70 if pur- 
chased separately) now in one volume for only 
$4.95. Big type, easy to read. Over 900 pictures. 
Printed in many colors. 7 x 9”, cloth bound. Ac- 
curate, up-to-date nature lore for boys and girls 
Send $4.95 now. Your money back if you aren't 
delighted with this enormous bargain. Address 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


eg a Ne 
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Make the most of Nature 
in Your Summer Camp 


WL 


Nature is your camp’s most valuable 
asset— you don’t have to buy it—it 
doesn’t wear out—it is constantly chang- 
ing and thus offers daily new opportuni- 
ties for a lively program. 

The wealth of NEW material that 
has been prepared this year for an 
AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB program 
in your camp brings you practical, FUN 
activities that receive top billing by the 
children. It is all based on “exploring” 
and it is so well documented that it 
doesn’t require a trained nature coun- 
selor. Anyone with enthusiasm and lead- 
ership ability can make this program 
the HIGHLIGHT OF YOUR CAMP- 
ING SEASON. 

EACH BOY AND GIRL RECEIVES: 

1. A 24-page booklet on AvuDUBON 
Junior CLus ApveNTuRES, including a 
Club Membership Certificate, stories 
about birds and other animals, 7 pages 
of color plates and many activities. 

2. An AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB BUTTON. 

YOUR COUNSELOR RECEIVES: 

1. The NaturRE CouNSELOR’s GUIDE, 
packed full of detailed suggestions for 
an exploration program. 

2. The AupuBON FLOWER CHART—25 
common wildflowers in full color. 

(IN AppiTIon—each club of 50 or 
more members receives a FREE six-vol- 
ume GOLDEN NATURE GUIDE LIBRARY) 


Write for free descriptive folder to— 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 
1130 Fifth Ave. New York 28, N. Y. 


The Flight of Birds 


»y John H. Storer = aes 


A fine guide to prin 
ciples of bird flight 
illustrated with 171 
photographs and dia 
grams. Enhances pleasure of bird watching 


$2.00 


Cranbrook Institute of Science \ 
\ 
postpaid \W“ 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


4 THE SANDHILL CRANES 
\ by Lawrence H. Walkinshaw 

)s A full treatment of their life histories, dis- 

: tribution, by the foremost authority. 202 

pages, illustrated with photographs, color and 

black and white $2.50 

1 Cranbrook Institute of Science pest 

C, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan paid 


Sea Creasure 


A Guide to Shell Collecting 
Kathleen Yerger Johnstone 


A stimulating and informative in- 
troduction to sea shells and the 
extraordinary creatures that inhab- 
it them. Black and white scratch- 
board drawings and magnificent 
color plates by Rudolf Freund and 
René Martin make this a nature- 
science book of rare distinction tor 


all ages. $4.00 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN MUIR 
PROTECTOR 
OF THE WILDS 


Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill 


“This beautifully written story of John 
Muir, the great naturalist, is excellent 
reading for the eight to twelve year olds. 

It is full of the flavor of forests and 
mountains and the thrill of discovery of 
plant and animal life, with plenty of ex- 
citement for the most adventuresome.”— 
Christian Science Monitor 

Vividly told and illustrated, this Makers 
of America book gives a real feeling of 
Muir’s strength, ruggedness, and sensitive 
appreciation of nature and its beauty. 
Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Ages 8-12. 


Cloth. $1.75 


ian AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


B| 2dingdon press | 
~_— 
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Cape Chidley 
a drawing in black and white by T. M 


For each species there is 


Shortt, and a map giving range and 
breeding places. The text includes Latin 
English, and Eskimo names, with in 
formation on status, habitat, habits, ap 
pearance, and general distribution 


A NATURALIST IN PALESTINE 
By Victor Howells, Philosophical Li 
brary, New York, 1957. 834 x 514 in., 180 


pp Illustrated. Indexed $6.00. 


This entertaining book is the result of 
nine months of wandering through a 
region that has since been divided into 
the states of Israel and Jordan. From 
the Negeb Desert in the south to the 
Huleh swamps in the north, the author 
records his observations of insects, mam 
mals, reptiles, flowers, fishes, and land 
scapes. Also, he recounts some tales of 
Arabs and gives information on their 
feasts and rituals. 


MUSHROOMS, RUSSIA AND HISTORY 
By Valentina Pavlovna and R. Gordon 
Wasson, Pantheon Books, New York, 1957 
2 vols. boxed, 13 x 93% in., 433 pp. Il 
lustrated. Indexed. $125.00 


This superb set of volumes is a col 
lector’s item The edition has been 
limited to 512 copies, manufactured in 
Italy with the utmost care. Paper, print 
ing, design, and illustrations are all of 
the finest quality For 30 years Mr 
Wasson, (a long-time member of the 
Board of National 


Audubon Society) and his wife, have 


Directors of the 
been ardent mycologists. They have not 
only hunted mushrooms in various parts 
of the world but have also done exten 
sive research into the history, folklore 
and uses of mushrooms in many coun 
tries, their place in art and literature 
Along the 


many odd 


and even in religious ritual 
way they have uncovered 
facts, among which the strangest is the 
hallucinatory effect which certain mush 


rooms have upon those who eat them 


PROSPERITY BEYOND TOMORROW 


By Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., Ronald Press 
New York, 1956. 814 x , 208 pp 
Indexed. $3.00 

Whil 
timistic about the future, he regards the 


Mr. Ordway is, in general, op 


imminent rapid increase in the amount 
of leisure time as crucial. In this book 
he develops the idea of “an ethic for th 
age of leisure” which would have con 
servation, considered as a search for 
harmony between man and natural life 
forces, as its central concept. He sug 
gests that the search for ethical values 
and a religious faith might reach their 
goal in an Age of Leisure which would 
also be an Age of Conservation 
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PLANTS OF THE BIBLE 

By A. W inderson, Philosophical Li 
brary. New York, 1957. 10x 7% in., 72 
pp. Illustrated. $6.00 


[his charming book will give pleas- 
ure to the general reader as well as to 
the flower lover. Twenty-four of the 
trees, shrubs, and flowers of the Bible 
are arranged alphabetically. For each, 
a few quotations from the Bible serve 
as a prelude to a short text giving the 
history of the plant in ancient times, 
its uses, and the folklore connected with 


it. The 


re productions from the 


12 colored plates are excellent 
works of Re 


douté, Bauer, and others 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


By Amy Clampitt 


Asst. Librarian, Audubon House 


SPINNING WINGS (8-12) 
sy Lucy Gallup 
York, 1956. &l4 


i 
trated $2 50 


Morrow, New 
95 pp. Illus 


Suspense and an object lesson in na 
tural history are combined with great 
effectiveness in this story of a family 
of black terns and some children on a 
vacation who accidentally discover their 
nest. The children are very real and so 
are the birds; but the book’s special dis 


tinction, quite apart from ornithological 


correctness, is the strong feeling it com 
municates of indignation against human 
wantonness and cruelty. Such genuine 
moral feeling—which is not at all the 
same thing as mere preaching—is rather 
a rare thing in books for children; and 
it is because it is genuine that the 
reader finds himself really caring about 
what finally happens to the terns. This 
is an exceptional accomplishment in fi 


tion of any kind, but next to unheard 


of in the natural history category 


PELICAN IN THE WILDERNESS 
By FT Darling, Random House 
F 380 pp 


1956 93/4, x 534 1Mn., 


d. $5.00 
The author of many books on wild 
natural history, and agriculture in 
at Britain, Senior Lecturer in Ecol 
and Conservation at the University 

— Edinburgh, Mr. Darling has traveled 
widely in the United States, Alaska, and 
Mexico. In this highly personal book 
he recounts his odysseys, his observa 
tions, and his conversations with natural 
ists, government officials, farmers, and 
others The numerous illustra- 


which 


many 
tions are from photographs 


vividly reflect the varied concerns of 


an ecologist 


THE WONDERS OF SEEDS (10-14) 
By Alfred Stefferud, Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York, 1956. 834 x 5 in., 


191 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $2.75. 


\ fascinating first chapter on some 
seeds of a Manchurian lotus, which ger 
minated after a thousand years and are 
now blooming in Washington, opens 
this graphic and agreeably written in 
The author sug- 
gests a number of simple experiments 
his readers can try, and there is infor 
mation on the recent work by George 
Shull with hybrid corn and Frank Cuth 
sweet 


troduction to botany. 


bertson with beets and 
among others, along with a brief account 
of the discoveries of Gregor Mendel. 
The physical production of the book, 
with attractive Shirley 
Briggs and a page layout which com 
bines lightness and dignity in a manner 
quite unusual for books at this level, 


peas, 


drawings by 


is deserving of mention. 


THE OPEN SEA: ITS NATURAL HISTORY: 
THE WORLD OF PLANKTON 

By Alister C. Hardy, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass., 1956. 834 x 6 
in., 335 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $6.50. 


This American edition of one of the 
excellent British ‘New Naturalist” 
series is to be followed by a volume on 
vertebrates and other sea animals. Here 
the author deals, in a manner intended 
for the serious student as well as for 
the inquiring amateur, with the move- 
ment of the waters and with plankton, 
squids, cuttlefish, and such lower forms 
of sea life. Of particular interest are the 
chapters on the vertical migraiion of 
plankton, on life in the great depths, 
and on phosphorescence. The numer 
ous illustrations, including color plates, 
photographs, and drawings, give beauty 
and attractiveness to an already in 
triguing subject. 


JOHN MUIR: 

PROTECTOR OF THE WILDS (8-12) 

By Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill, 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1957. 81% x 
534 in., 128 pp. Illustrated. $1.59. 


JOHN MUIR: FATHER OF OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS (12 and up) 

By Charles Norman, Julian Messner, 
New York, 1957. 81% x 5% in., 191 pp. 
Indexed. $2.95. 


The career of John Muir, with its 
wanderings, its repeated narrow escapes, 
and its endless thirst for wilderness and 
solitude, as well as the crusade to pre 
serve Yosemite with which his name is 
first of all associated, was already half 
a legend even in his lifetime. Any 
account of it is bound to be absorbing, 
and here are two biographies which 
supplement each other nicely. With 
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younger readers in mind, Miss Haines 
and Mr. Morrill have devoted propor 
tionately larger attention to Muir’s boy 
hood in Scotland and in Wisconsin. M1 
Norman’s more detailed account con 
centrates mainly on his adult life, with 
such entertaining sidelights as Muir's 
mecting with Emerson, his rather crot 
chety friendship with John Burroughs, 
and the final journey which took him by 
way of South America to Africa, where 
he had, he said, “a rendezvous with a 
baobab tree."” Mr. Norman has produced 
a lively book, limiting himself to con 
versations actually recorded and quoting 
liberally from Muir's own writings 


WATER FOR AMERICA (12 and up) 

By Edward H. Graham and William R 
Van Dersal, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1956. 914 x 614 in., 111 pp 
Illustrated. $3.50. (Stories of conserva 


tion series.) 


Just about every conceivable aspect 
of what water is, what it does, and how 
it can be conserved, receives compact 
and straightforward treatment in _ this 
new book by two noted conservationists 
Ihe general plan is the same one that 
was so effective in their previous books 
for young readers, “The Land Renewed 
and “Wildlife for America’: a page-long 
unit of text on the right hand, faced by 
a full-page photographic illustration on 
the left. The pictures are well chosen 
and well reproduced, and the entir 
volume is, if anything, an improvement 
on its predecessors in the amount of 


solid information it contains 


wonderful 

“how-to” books for flower pots 

to start your 

Garden Library. Add glamorous beauty to all of your potted plants — use 
For this Summer, “Fancy Covers.” Made of white flexible polyethylene in a 


or as gifts at anytime, get delicate lace-like pattern, to fit a 5” pot, or picket fence pat- 


“SONGBIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN,” tern to fit 4” or 7 


hn K. Terres $3.95 


pots. Each size has accompanying coaster. 
w to attract yirds) 
“A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS,” Small cover is 25¢ (picket fence), coaster 15¢ 


Roger Tory Peterson $3.9 - ” 
Medium cover 35¢ (lace-like), coaster 20¢ 


(how to identify birds) 


“THE INSECT GUIDE,” Large cover s 50¢ (picket fence), coaster 30¢ 
by Ralph B. Swain $3.9 
(how to identify insects) 


“WILD FLOWERS FOR YOUR Postage and handling 15¢ 

GARDEN,” 

by Helen Hull rere $4.95 
how to establish a wildflower garden) 


‘ — 
Service Department , a, \ 
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LETTERS—. ntinued from f Ige 


I enquired along the coast near by, as 
to the best means of getting there 
whereupon I was advised to proceed to 
Breton Cove. On that occasion, as on 
three subsequent visits, I applied at the 
breakwater there for transportation and 
experienced no difhculty in finding a 
boatman who seemed glad to make the 
trip and for a fee that seemed most 
reasonable This will explain why I 
included this bit of information in my 
letter to Dr. Lewis who. incidentally 


has never been to Bird Islands 


When reading the above cited letter 
which 


dwelt so largely on the hardships and 


from Miss Camp and Miss Joy 


disappointments they experienced while 


in Nova Scotia, | was somewhat “in 
trigued” with their admission that (1 
they accepted the guidance of a 12-vear 
old lad to find the cormorant colony 
near Antigonish, instead of turning in 
at “Crystal Cliffs,” as Dr 
told readers to do, when they admitted] 


Lewis's article 
came to the road sign; (2) at Breton 
Cove they sought information from som 
woman in a store, instead of proceeding 
to the breakwater there 


boats come in; and (3) as bird-watchers 


where the 


intent upon seeing nesting colonies of 
seafowl, they would expect to find them 
about their nesting rookeries so late in 
the season as the latter part of August 


I hope they found Dr. Lewis's article 
helpful in other Mr Ah|e 


whom they mention, has only recently 


re spects 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW— 


mous pair of boots liberally larded 
with a revolting preservative and 
brought to notice if necessary by 


some such comment: “Go anywhere 


become established at Big Bras d’Or. 
He has already indicated to the Nova 
Scotia Bird Society that he is deeply 
interested in these bird colonies and 
that he is now equipped with a proper 
boat to take tourists and others to the 
islands. This was not the case, hereto 
tore. 

Robie W. Tufts, President 
Nova Scotia Bird Society 


Wolfville, Nova Scotia 


Wants More Bird Articles 


| be difficult to find anything 
Viagazine, ex 


It wouk 
to criticize in Audubon 
cept perhaps that it is not long enough 
ind does not appear often ¢ nough. Your 
writers are of a high calibre and your 
articles are always of interest. The one 
comment I want to make its that since 
I am somewhat of a specialist, please, 


Mr. Editor, more 


more birds 


and more and _ still 


Mrs. Naomi LeVay 


Toronto Ontario, Canada 


. 
fudubon Magazine is so good, I can 
hardly wait for the next copy. 

Mrs. Margaret Uptegrove 


Shert Hills, New Jersey 


Raven’s Nest in Pennsylvania 


article Is 
South- 


[ read with interest the 
the Raven Coming Back in the 
\lexander Spruni in the 
ludubon 


east?” by 
July-August 1956 issue of 
Magazine 

This past year I found a raven nest 
here in Cumberland County, which is 


discernible in the center of the photo- 


Raven’s nest (see arrow) 


graph, just above the white droppings 
of the voung ravens on the face of the 
rock Five young were successfully 


While 


the eastern raven seems to be making 


raised in this nest quite rare, 
somewhat of a comeback in this section 
like W IS¢ 

FRANK E. MASLAND, JR. 


nnsylvania 


in Cumberland County, 


Pennsylvania, photographed by Frank E. Masland, Jr. 


in these, y'know; the gear they sell 
today is no good in brambles.” An 
old Wodehousian gambit may also 
be used by experienced performers; 
“Useful for snakes.” 

Now we come to the vital ques- 
tion of optical aids, and the birds- 
man may have to show considerable 
skill if he is to take a trick here. 
Three usual situations present them- 
selves. 

(1) You have an old and battered 
pair, and your chief potential rival 
has a large, new pair of binoculars. 
Attack is the best defense in this 
situation, with 
“Nice little toy 
but can you see with them?” 


the opening line: 
there; 
Then, 
lor you have picked the moment 
carefully, you flick your ancient pait 
“Gosh, that ju- 
venile foxed me for a second: I 


you've got 


to your eyes and say: 


thought it was a female. Oh, Sorry, 
didn’t you get on them in time?” 
Your rival, who is still unlimbering 
his pair, is thus caught at a disad- 
vantage and not only feels that he is 
guilty of ostentation in the eyes of 
the rest of the party, but that he has 
probably wasted $160. 

Your advantage can be rammed 
home later in the day if he lags be- 
hind at any point, by suggesting 
that the weight of the glasses is hold- 
ing him back. 

(2) Reversed position to (1): You 
have the new pair, and your rival 
has an old pair. This needs greater 
aplomb to carry off, and the recom- 
mended line is to wave them about 
merrily, saying, “Well, there’s my 
wife’s winter coat, and our summer 
vacation, but I simply had to have 
them—one owes it to the birds, if 
you see what I mean.’ Carry on in 
this vein, prattling ingenuously 
about their illumination, and peri- 
odically offer to lend them to your 
rival just as he has focused on some 
object of interest. Under no circum- 
stances should you ever admit that 
your wife forced you to give up 
cigarettes before she would consent 
to the purchase. 

(3) You both have large pairs of 
binoculars. There is nothing to do 
now but to go into a technical hud- 
dle, making much play, with exit- 
pupil diameters, field of vision at 
1,000 yards, etc., and await your 
chance to gain advantage in another 
opening altogether. If the illumina- 
tion of the image is better in his 
glass than yours, say that you were 
raised on the Old Peterson that put 
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Audubon Market Place 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


or classified advertising ; 


Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 
RITE THE REICHERTS We ve 
binoculars for birding since 1923. Send for 
price list } grades at different prices, including 
Bausch & Lomb, Bushnell, and Mirakel Specials, 
with quality comparison. 6 models especially 
adapted by us for bird study. Liberal trade-ins. 
Our new in- 
strument irrespective ship on 30 
l—and pay postage! Before buying, read 
» article “Kn 5 Binoculars” pub- 
bon Magazine (1951). Wholly un- 
you how to choose the “right” 
requirements, how to 
made for it, and how 
illustrated 
bird club 
member F o answer mail— 
us Open Saturdays 10-1 
i and August (MOunt Vernon 4- 
The Reicherts, ee Optical Co., 14 
West First St., Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y 


spec inlized in 


Free-Service Guarz 


model personal 
check t ‘ t claims 
to use it to best advantage. Full; 
12-pag l no charge to 


questions by 


RITINGS BY THE 
ticle Getting More’ From 
March-Apr 1957 Audubon 
prints of our earlie a 
bon Magazine, see preceding and 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount 


REICHERTS—See our new 
Your Jinocular”™’ 
Magazine. For re- 

published in Audu- 

fe lowing ads 

Vernon 2, ’ 


ticle 


RITE THE REICHERTS for free reprint of our 
article < hec k Alignment” published 
in January Magazine. Check your 
yourse yr send o us for free col- 
test r ” >» repair and hardcoat 
Alignment to S. Government speci- 
fication completed in 3 days on Make 
sure—mail above ads. The 
Reicherts, Mount Vernon 2, 
_ 2 


all makes 
request, 
your giass now see 


Mirakel Optical Co., 


RITE THE — a for 
with threaded boss fx mounting 
on tripod—no necessary ; also 


ret for 


New 
directly 
i-hole tur- 
accu- 
that you 
re-focusing. 
Accessories 
tur- 
have 
sses; 1 want one attached 


MIRAKEL OPTI- 
| 


details scope 
scope 

adapt 
eyepieces of different powers, so 
checked by us) 
without 
& Lomb Balscopes 
s car window mounts, and 
we expect to 


rately machined (when 


change magnifications 


"eat ‘V ernon 2, 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New 
York. 


MUSEUM CURATOR. 
ornithologist help you! 
Swiss, Bushnell, Swift, Cadillac and other binoc- 
ulars and telescopes. Postpaid. Free trial. Bart- 
lett Hendricks, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


Let an experienced field 
Bausch & Lomb, Kern 


“TESTS FOR BINOCULARS” 
new article from Nature Magazine 
Hendricks, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


free reprint of 


Bartlett 


HENSOLDT 8X, 56 
brilliance, yet only 24.2 
cellent used model only $121 
Hendricks, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


Tremendous 
List $187. Ex- 
complete. Bartlett 


Center focus 


ounces 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial. 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Blidg., West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 
BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired. 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
glass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 
Describe repairs or send instrument for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
Lens Service, 26-T Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ton, N. 
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When writing advertisers, 


a word 


BINOCULARS, 
Terrestrial and 


BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese—New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial. 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
2 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Dell 
Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. MU 7-2785. 

BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
eago 3. Illinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1959. 

BINOCU LARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator 
alignment to Government specification. Free 
check up and estimates, prompt service. Special 
rates to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular 
ases, any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


extend your 
for free bro- 
55, Brooklyn 


BIRDS SLEEP, 
Skyscope. Write 
Dept A, Box 


WHILE THE 
hobby hours with 

chure, Skyscope, Inc., 
28, ) A 


lubricate, 
plus post- 
guarantee. Scien- 
West Chip- 


BINO¢ ULAR REPAIRS, clean 
re-finish, align prisms, 

age. One year workmanship 

tific Optical Instrument Service, 22 
pewa Street, Buffalo, New York. 


optics, 


seal, $15.00 


DuMAURIER BALSCOPE ACCESSORIES. Get 
the most out of your Balscope with DuMaurier 
Accessories. Wide field eyepieces 
$14.95 Standard field eyepieces 
$14.95. High power 40x-60x-75x 
sa quality at sensible prices 
TUBES, inserted between eyepieces 
F permit extremely short focusing 
Maternal Science One tube permits focusing 
down to 12 feet, two to & ft., 
with any power eyepiece; item } 
each DuMAURIER UNIVERSAL 
curely holds any telescope t inches diameter 
Permits velvet-smooth, steady mount in any 
direction. Simple tensions. Jsed suc- 
cessfully on massive 13 pound Army Scopes 
Cradle 6 inches long for extra rigidity. Fits 
standard tripods. Pan head not necessary. Elim- 
inates danger of falling scope damage often 
by pan, head loosening; item No. 478 
CAR WINDOW BRACKET—used with 
Universal Mount. Permits mounting scope 
ear window. The utmost in viewing comfort 
convenience Ideal for birders and tourists. 
safe, steady—-No 442 $3.95. Eyepiece 
TU RRET MOUNTS hold up to three eyepieces 
fer instant use, No. 433 $14.95. HEAVY DUTY 
TRIPOD built to support the heaviest telescopes. 
Very rigid even fully extended. Four sec- 
tion telescoping legs, knurled lock rings. Adjust- 
eble for heights 23 in. to 65 in., black finish, 
4! lbs.—No 465 $11.95 BALSCOPES in all 
powers, immediately from stock $115. All above 
postage paid on receipt of remittance. C.o.d 
orders $3 deposit. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back end 10 day trial. Buy direct from 
America’s only direct mail binocular factory. 
Established 1916—41 years selling and repairing 
high grade instruments. Save as much as 60% 
on your repairs. 9 collimators. Every possible 
type of machine available including $8000 Cri- 
Dan threading machine to jig borers. For the 
most exacting repair and manufacturing work. 
The more you use DuMaurier products, the more 
you will like them. DuMaurier Co., Dept. 357C, 
Elmira, N. Y 
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when 
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Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, Iowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J. 


NUCLEAR TESTS MURDER WILDLIFE. Read 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s sober appeal for ending 
tests. 5¢; 50 for $1.00. Wellingtons, 346a Con- 
cord, Belmont, Massachusetts. 

SALE — ALL UNUSED — Forbush, originals; 
Early Bents, except 107,126; Dawson-California, 
best patrons; Howell, Florida; Taverner, both; 
P Avifauna; Others. Zeiss, 18x50, uncoated. 
catalogue. Mrs. Charlotte Bordner, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 


Films—Slides 


GERMAN SINGLE LENS REFLEX CAMERAS 

The Best for Scientific and General use. 
Specify your need for lowest quotation! Si- 
warn-P, 312N Fremont Stret, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 


‘ Qiedheucee~Pendare 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders $1.50. Knockdown, 
N 


Yonghaus, 666-46, Mountain View, 


Postpaid. 
J. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN outdoor wild bird feed- 
ers and houses. Free wholesale price list. Green- 
field Wood Products, Youngs Creek, Indiana. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


NATU RE LOVERS, vacation in quiet, secluded 
country place. Wildlife. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent food. $50 per week. 
Write John Hunter, R.F.D. 1, Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire. 

FOREST, 
trails or 
Dine in Rustic 
quiet of the 


THE 
forest 


THE HEART OF 
Mountain Top, hike 
watching the birds. 
Lodge and sleep in the restful 
hills. Open fires, comfortable beds, delicious 
food. Pisgah National Forest Inn, Box 433, 
Route 1, Candler, N.C. Tel. Asheville 2-4411. 


DEEP IN 
high on a 
sit quietly 


FOLLY—BERKSHIRES. 500 acres of 
woodland, brooks, mountain pond, beaver dams. 
Ideal for vacationers who enjoy nature. For 
folder write High Folly, Chester, Massachusetts. 


HIGH 


BROOK—POCONOS—Deluxe Logeabin 
housekeeping cottages on stream. Private estate, 
fireplaces. 100 acres Woodland trails—wildlife 
and many birds. Cool, quiet, secluded. Brochure. 
0. P. Bond, Brodheadsville, Penna. 


BOND 


alum- 
Fix 
Boils 
Out- 


EDELWEISS COOKER 

inum cooking set with 
quick inexpensive meals 
pint water in four minutes. 
door Living, Detroit Lakes, 


imported—5 piece 
PRIMUS $s stove. 
indoors or out. 
Free folder, 
Minnesota. 


TRIP INSURANCE POLICY—World-wide cov- 
erage against injury and death, also loss of 
luggage, binoculars, cameras. For details write 
Malcolm Simons and Son, West High Street, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and 
details, write Clem ences Berger, Missouri. 


perry natural 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER. Au- 
thentic scenes look handdrawn. Sample packet 
—assorted designs and colors, 24 sheets and en- 
velopes, $1.00. Or write for literature, prices. 
Hoover Handcraft, Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Baby- 
wear! Fast, easy; big demand! No house sell- 
ing! Send stamped, addressed envelope. Babygay, 
Warsaw 120, Indiana. 
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WOOD COLLECTIONS 18 specimen wood 
collections which clearly show the growth rings 
and heartwood. Excellent for nature study. 
Booklet describing and identifying woods includ- 
ed. $1.00 postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


MINERAL COLLECTIONS — 18 mineral speci- 
mens, including uranium and gold ore, mounted 
and identified. Descriptive booklet included. $1.00 
postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, Boulder, 
Colorade. 


MOUNDBUILDERS ARROWHEADS: Four se- 
lect $1.25, twenty-five $5.00, hundred $17.50. 
Spearhead $1.00. New Book-Relic Catalog 50¢ 
Tilton Relics, Topeka 11, Kansas. 


NATURALIST’S CATALOG 25¢. Pairs: Cha- 
meleons $1.50, Hamsters $2.75. 200 Mealworms 
$1.35. Italian green lizard $3.00. German fire 
salamander $2.00. African Chameleon $10.00 
Quivira Specialties, Topeka 11, Kansas. 


FIFTEEN MARINE SEA-SHELLS for $2.50 
postpaid or Florida pleistocene and pliocene mol- 
luses. Write for shell list. Southeastern Mineral 
Company, Box 2234, Lakeland, Florida. 


MAKE GOOD MONEY IN SPARE TIME with- 
out taking a job or putting in regular hours 
and without experience. $50 to $200 can be 
yours by showing Regal Christmas Cards to 
friends, neighbors, co-workers. So unusually 
beautiful they sell on sight. Write for FREE 
Christmas card album and sample boxes on ap- 
proval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 6, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW — 


little identification premium on col- 
or, and that you consider any invest- 
ment in better illumina- 
tion a sheer waste of money for you. 
If your glass has the better illumina 
tion of the two, point out that you 
find it highly necessary for identifica 
tion during the hour before dawn, 
and imply that he obviously tends to 
be still abed at such hours and occa 


ontinued from Page 1% 


binocular 


sions when the most interesting bird 
ing takes place. 

[he same general rules guide the 
birdsman in dealing with telescopes. 
If he doesn’t use one, he should say 
loftily, “After all, they're not much 
good for passerines,” thus implying 
that he has only come on this pal 
ticular wader-watching expedition as 
light recreation, and then, as soon as 
his rival has got esconced with his 
Balscope, stage a diversion some way 
off to look at a grasshopper sparrow. 

But if he is a telescope or Balscope 
man, then the utmost must be made 
of thumbsticks, straps, turret-heads, 
and other gadgets, and the whole 
party must be held up while he con 
verts himself into a sort of cocoon 
on the ground for at least a quarter 
of an hour. This is especially effec- 
tive if the wind is cold and the rival 
is at all lightly clad. 

(Note: Extra points may be gained 
by using the abbreviations “binos,” 
“binocs,”” or “scopes”; and by using 
slang for the names of manutfactut 
ers.) 

This discussion of “Birdsmanship” 
the 


Audubon Magazine. 


will be concluded in next issue 


of 
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When writing advertisers 
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CAMP IN 


For Teachers, Youth Leaders 
and Nature Hobbyists. 


CALIFORNIA?: At Sugar Bowl 
Lodge in the High Sierra, close to 
Donner Summit and just off the 
main highway from Sacramento to 
Reno. Five two-week sessions in 1957 
—$98 per session: 


June 23-July 6; July 7-July 
July 21-Aug. 3; Aug. 4-Aug. 
Aug. 18-Aug. 31 


20; 
17; 


WISCONSIN?: At Hunt Hill, on 
Devil’s Lake near Sarona in north- 
western Wisconsin; 250 miles from 
Milwaukee and 125 miles from Min- 
neapolis—St. Paul. Five 2-week ses- 
sions in 1957—$98 per session: 


June 16-June 29; June 30-July 13; 
July 14-July 27; Aug. 4-Aug. 17; 
Aug. 18-Aug. 31 


CONNECTICUT?: At the Audubon 
Center of Connecticut, a 425-acre 
wildlife sanctuary, 9 miles from 
Greenwich and 35 miles from New 
York City. 


Two 3-day sessions, July 14-17, July 
17-20 ($35 each session); five 1- 
week sessions, June 16-22, June 
23-29, July 28-August 3, August 
4-10, August 25-31 ($55 each ses- 
sion); two 2-week sessions, June 30- 
July 13, August 11-24 ($105 each 
session). 


MAINE?: In the Todd Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Muscongus Bay, Maine —a 
330-acre island 65 miles northeast 
of Portland. Five 2-week sessions in 
1957—$98 per session: 


June 14-June 27; June 28-July 11; 
July 12-July 25; Aug. 2-Aug. 15; 
Aug. 16-Aug. 


(Free descriptive folders available 


upon request) 


Conducted by the 


National Audubon Society 


1130 Fifth Avenue 
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New York 28, N. Y. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


The reudubou Christmas Card 
For 1957 


Cards measure 5” x 7”, 
envelopes included. 
20¢ each, 10 for $1.75. 


25 and any amount over, 15¢ each. 


_— 22S SSSA, 
Please add 25¢ postage and han- 
dling on all orders for Christmas 


Cards. 


From 1956 the charming Mallard Duck 
is available while it lasts, for 10¢ each. 
It depicts Mallards on a frozen pond 
by the English artist C. F. Tunnicliffe 
A.R.A., R.E. 

The Audubon Christmas Card for 1957 pictures two American Egrets in the Cards measure 51,” x 6%", envelopes 
Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary in Florida. It is a reproduction of a painting included. 

drawn from life by John Henry Dick. The white birds poised on a branch 
above the soft yellowish-green of the Lettuce Lake illustrate the quiet beauty 


of the Sanctuary. 


The Audubon Society owns and maintains this Sanctuary comprising 5,760 
acres of virgin bald cypress, where many forms of wildlife, plants and nesting 


birds are protected. 


OH Gay 


~~ ervice om epartinent 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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3 An / AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS 
ate IN FLORIDA — ALL SUMMER 


ag = ¢ we. a . : " ~ 17 IN mS | ne 
re Pas Th, Br 2 a. 


‘Vv 


Hank Bennett, warden and tour-guide of the National Audubon Society, poling through Corkscrew Swamp 


Wild beauty and excitement lie abead! 


Here is your opportunity to see the thrilling evening voue 21 


! Duck Rock one-day trip (every Wednesday) 
flights of thousands of colorful birds as they wing Fee—$16.00 per person, includes bus transporta- 
tion, staff supervision, boat trip, and picnic supper 


° . i] . Dates: June 19 and 26; July 3, 10, 17, 24 and 
their way to Duck Rock on Florida’s wild, southwest 31; August 7, 14 and 21. 


TOUR #2 


Duck Rock—Corkscrew Swamp, two-day trip (every 
Sat.-Sun.) 
Swamp Sanctuary, with its magnificent primeval Fee—$26.50 per person, includes bus transporto- 
tion, staff supervision, boat trip, picnic supper, bus 
; J ‘ and jeep transportation into Corkscrew Swamp. 
cypress in an unspoiled wilderness paradise of plant Dates: June 15-16, 22-23 and 29-30; July 67, 
13-14, 20-21 and 27-28; August 3-4, 10-11, 
17-18 and 24-25. 


coast. Here, too, is your opportunity to see Corkscrew 


and animal life. 


Send NOW for the free illustrated folder and reservation forms. 


aieeesee AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS SReRyaer eae 
Telephone Franklin 1-2595 
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